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CELEBRATION, AT CHARLESTON, 
Of the Fourth of July, by the State Rights and Free Trade 
Party—Continurd. 





The following Toast was offered by the Committee of Arrangements: 


Rebert J. Turr'wi—The ancient Baurus struck with a dagger for the 
liberties of lis country—our Brorus, im a far more benignant aud 
peaceful spirit, uplitts the invincible arm of reason and of truth. 


Amidst the centinued cheers and applause which followed this Toast, 
Mr. Turxsuct rose, and said— 


I have not, my fellow-citizens, language adequate to express to you 
the gratetude which | feel for the flattering manner in which you have 
been pleased to receive this sentiment. This distinguished token of 
vour approbation is the more gratifying to me, because it assures me 
of your high veneration for the public principles which it has been my 
pride te advocate. {tis because, fellow-citizens, you honor the conser- 
vative principles ef ‘Thomas Jefferson, that you are thus kindly disposed 
io magnify my hemble labors into the exalted honor ef “ uplifting an 
iuvineible arcm’’ in defence of the liberties of my country. Would to 
Ged that I could strike deeper, and yet deeper still, in defence of those 
great principles of constitational freedom, in which are involved, in a 
peculiar manner, the prosperity and safety of the South. 

It is tune, indeed, fellow-citizens, for every man who can raise the 
arm of “‘ reason aud truth,’ to strike for the South ; for hamiliating 2s 
is the reflection, yet, in no country where the love of freedom is the 
pofession ef the peeple, have such daring inroads upon constitutional 
liberty been made with impunity, as our own. And, it is to this con- 
viction, that you are always ready to reward with your smiles and your 
approbation, even the least of such of your fellow-citizens as ure taith- 
fal enough to cry out from the watch-towers of freedom, that * All's 
aot well’’—all, indeed, ts not well, fellow-ciizens. All, indeed, cannot 











be well, when gentlemen, who hitherto have had the general confidence | 


of the people, iustead of nerving the public arm for a defence of princi- 
ples so dear to the South, would paralyze its best energies, by pros- 
trating in this, the hour ef our suffering, and our need, all hopes of 
unanimity. All, indeed, cannot be well, when gentlenen, who hither- 
to wave worshipped at the shrine of American freedom, are now repu- 
diating its most sacred precepts, by an undisguised avowal of the with- 
ering and the consumimg doctrmes of submission to our wrongs. 
Where will these gentlemen find authority for ther opinions! Not 
certainly in the history of the Revolution, whose anniversary they are 
now assembled to commemorate. These were not the precepts taught 
by our ancestors. They embarked in the glorious cause of freedom, 
I ‘Their’s was 


- the spirit and feelings of the celebrated John Selden. When this great 
| Engheh Common Lawyer was one day esked, m what book, in what 
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State, or amongst whatarchives, a law ‘Was wuiitten for resist ng tyranny 
and oppressioun—** | do not know,” replied he, “ whether it is eworth 
while to look deeply into the books upon this matter; but it s most cer- 
tain, that it has always been the custem of England, and the custom of 
England is the law of the land.” Were John Selden now alive, and he 
were to be asked, whether the night of a State in this Union to annul an 
unconstitutional law of Congress, is derived from or under the Constitu- 


/ von, or from some source paramount to all Constitutions, | verily believe 

that his answer would be this: 

| whether it is worth while to look deeply into the ditferent compacts, | 
which from time immemorial have been entered into by sovereign 


* [| do not know, as regards this matier, 


Princes or States, to see whether im any of them there be a provision, 


’ that, in case of an infraction of the league by one of the high contracting 


parties, the other would have a right to resist it. But of ths I am cer- 


ligent portion of the American public, are gradually opening upon the 


-curdinal doctrines of ‘Thomas Jetlerson, and that if there be one im- 


pression clearer than auother, which our exertions have made upon 
the minds of the thinking portion of the people of this Union, it ts that, 
‘Whether in their opimious we be right or we be wroug, they ure free to 
confess, that the iutentions of our public meu soar to the height of that 
inost exalted patriotism, which has always distinguished the suns of the 
South. Who can look into the conduct of our public servauts, and of 
tue people of the South in general, without being struck at the disuiter- 
estedness with which they sustain their principles! When the city of 
Washington was literaliy crammed with all those swarms of applicauts 
who hang their hopes of office upon a pew aduiinistration, how many, 
think ye, were from the PLantarios States! How many, think ye, 
were from South Carolina! Let General Jackson give the answer. 
Let General Jackson be called upon to say, whether he knows the South 
Carohinan, who fills any thing like a space in the eyes of his country- 
inen, and who professes and acts upon the principles of the State 
Kights Party, who would become a Cabmet Counsellor of his, or of any 
other Administration, with a pending or ansettled atiair of honor and of 
safety between South Carolina and the General Governmert. You 
have neard what his Excellency the Governor has said in relation to 
this; and I repeat it, with a feeling of exultation, that I have scarcely 
words to express—There are None, NO, NOT ONE. 

Whilst we are thus honestly contending for the principles, not of 
one, but of two Revolutions, the Revolution of 1776, and that of 1800, 
aclueved by the spirit of the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions, there 
has not been wauting a party, so lost to every seuse of propmety, as to 
‘usiuuate that we are not worthy to participate im the fesuviues and proud 
recollections of this Anniversary. Let this party be told, that it is 
neither for them nor for us, but for those who are to come after us, aud 
who are to reap the fruits of our labors, finally, to decide, whether this 
is notemphatically our pay, and not theirs. But we are willing that an 
appeal be at once instituted from the New to the Old Whigs, of the 
Revolution, aud in what material particular is it that the analogy is not 
strikingly periect between the State Rights and Free Trade Party, and 
the Patiiot Band from whom we derive the rich inheritance of liberty ? 
In our colonial dependence—in our love of Union—iu our patience 
under Wrongs—in our remoustrances—in our determination sooner or 


\jater to resist tyranny at any and every hazard—the Whigs of the 


present day are the Whigs of the times that tried men’s souls. 


ee ee 


The 
Uld Whigs of the Revolution asked to be secured iw their rights as 
British sabjects, under the British Constitution. The New Whigs de- 
mand the security of their rights as American citizens uncer the Amert- 
can Constitution. The Old Whigs ardently desired Umien with the 
mother couutry, upon the terms and in the spirit of Mague Charta. 


‘The New Whigs as ardently call for Union, on the terms, and im the 
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tain, that it hath always been a goodly custom among all sovereign | 


States, to protect their su/yects, and this custom of sovereign States is the 
law of sovereign States."’ John Selden would have beea nght. 
the common law of sovereign States. It is a fundamental principle of 
the “Jaw of nature, as applied to the condact and atiairs of nations and 
sovereigns. It is what we call the law of nations. | 

In the spirit and feelings of John Selden, consecrated with the best 


It is | 


spirit of 1787. The Old Whigs preferred “ Liberty without Unien,”’ 
to Union without Liberty. The very motto of the New Whigs is in the 
order in Which you see it written on your Benner, * Liberty—the Con- 
sttution—Union.”” The Old Whigs were perpetuall: embarrassed in 
their efforts for Independence, by the frightful ery of civil war, disloyalty, 
treason, and rebellion. The New Wigs have had their ears stunned 
With the more incessant, and shriller war-whoop of disunion, civil war, 
blood, and revolution. But the point of resemblance most perfect be- 
tween the New and the Old Whigs, is, they both have * counted the 
cost, and found nothing so deplorable as voluntary servitude ;” whilst 
some of their opponents adinit an oppression, ifinitely beyond what we 
endured as British Colonists, and, instead of preseribing a remedy, 
gravely read to us homilies on the horrors of a civil war, and the safety 
of submission. 

Onward, then, ye friends of freedom. Listen not, J intreat you, to 
suggestions sach as these. Be ve assured, that in the great struggle 
which must soon be decided between the fnends and the enemies of 
Constitutional Liberty, immortal glory awaits that sovereign State 
which shall make the first breach in the entlenchments of usurpation ; 
aud still greater glory is reserved for those citizens, who, in that hour, 


| Shall not shrink frem, but solicit the post of responsibility and danger. 


' 


South Carolina must be that State, and, as ou the night which preceded 
that memorable day which consummated the glories of the greatest 


_of Revolutions, the Generals Steuben and Fafayette, on behalf of their 


— 


i 


blood of patriots and of martyrs, were the glories of our Revolution | 


achieved. In the spirit and feelings of Johu Selden, were the Virginia 
and Kentucky Resolutions conceived; and it is in this same spirit of 
John Selden, every where to be honored, as the only conservative prin- 
ciple of freedom, that we, in South Carolina, are bound to maintain, 
and to enforce, the principles of these Resolutions. In an especial 
manner has this duty devolved upon us; and it is well worth the con- 
sideration of gentlemen on the other side, whether it is consistent with 
the canons of their patriotism, or the high allegiance which they profess 
to owe to the State, to hold out so strenuously against opinions which 
have become the irrevocabiv settled doctrines of South Carolina. ‘These 
gentlemen surely cannot be ignorant, that, in all the shapes in which the 
question of Nullitication was submitted to the Legislatare, at its last ses- 
sion, it was uniformly carried. As expressed in Mr. Glover's amend- 
ment, it was adopted by a small majority, but when pat forth in the 
language of its immortal author, Thomas Jefferson, it was triamphantly 
carried, by a majority of nearly three to one. It is, then, no longer left, 
ax L humbly conceive, to the discretion of any citizen, whether he will 
or will not “support these principles, solemnjy adjudged by the collected 
wisdom of the State, after a close and gravé debate, to be the only prin- 
ciples in which the safety ef the Republic is to be found. The Legis- 
lature having erected its right of Nullification upon the two solid foun- 
dations, Ist, of the Declaration of Independence, in 1776: and, 2d. on 
the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions already referred to, and which 
we have regarded as the second Declaration of Independence, there 1s 
but one course for our citizens to pursue, and that course is, a deference 
to the sovereign will. . 

To us, fellow-citizens, who have so steadily eustained the canse of 
the Sovereignty of the States, as involved in these principles, it must be 
a source of great pride and never-failing satisfaction, that, notwith- 
standing the obloquy and bitter revilings of our opponents, our cause 
progresses, exactly as all truths have always progressed, slowly, but 
surely. If our flag of State Rights is not seen waving in every portion 
of this Union, be it yet our consolation, that where it has been once 
erected, it has never been struck, and that, as we move onwards, the 
ennobling purity of our principles, aud the dignity of our cause, is be- 
coming apparent where we had not the least prospect of support. He 
wat be blind, indeed, who does not perceive that the eves of the intel. 





respective divisions, warmly disputed before the Commander-in-C hief, 
as to the right and honor of the irenches—so let us hope that, between all 
of us who are here assembled, there shall be the same emulation to be 
present, and the same zeal to dispute for posts, when the last breach in 
the enemy’s defences shal] be made, and the flag of Consolidation shall 
be struck forever, and lowered before the proud and sacred BANNER 
OF THE CONSTITUT: ON. 

On South Caroliuva is now imposed the paramount daty, of substi- 
tuting for unsuccessful remoustrance, moderate, and yet decisive ac- 
tion. Asin suffering she is first, so in example she must be foremost. 
She has always been foremost. When the Stamp Act of Congress of 
1765, was first suggested by Massachusetts, South Carolina seconded 


this first advance to continental Union. before it had received the assent’ 


of any Colony South of New England. South Carolina, too, was the 
first Colony who declared for Independence by public authority. The 
Preamble to her Constitution, of March, 17746, is a counterpart to the 
Deciaration of Independence, and, by -this act of her Provineial 
Congress, she became thenceforward independemt de facto of the 
mother country. It is impossible to look into the history of those times, 
and not perceive the high consideration which was always felt for this 
Colony, im every part of United America. If the people of Boston 
destroyed the Tea, in 1775, the people of Charleston gave them the ex- 
ample, in 1765, when they surprised Fort Johnson, and seized all the 
Stamps there deposited by the Royal Governor. 

Are not examples, such as these, sufficient to awaken us to the high 
destiny which awaits us, if we are but true to our principles, and re- 
solved to suffer no longer? Do we intend to wait for years and years, 
with the hope that other Southern States will sustain us by their supe- 
rior councils, or animate us by their better courage. and, in the mean 
time, to experience a collapse, from which we may never again recover ? 
This hope will be unavailing. The people generally, of other Southern 
States, although they have, as producers, suffered in the same degree 
with ourselves, yet as consumers, from their internal resources of sup- 
ply, have not—and in no State have “ Southern rights and Southern 
wrongs” been so thoroughly discussed as in South Carolina. Onur 
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latures an hypothetical case ? It woukd be, az t them, cozam aon judice. 
lt would be to solicit an opinion Where no issue is made up. Be 
assured they will not thus conmuit themselves. ‘Phey may, with great 
propriety, say, that if we, who made the first movements, and-are so 
much in advance, aided by ali the cousideration we Lave given the sub- 
ject, are still ata loss what t do, the dithculty must be stall greater with 
them. Besides, any such application to our Southern brethren would 
betray a want of coulideace in our owe spirit; aud if we cannot rely 
on our own firmness, to commente a system of resistance to tyranny, 
we must remember that this same Usung called fear, is, in its nature, 
highly contagious, and we shail, by such a course cf conduet, run the 
hazard of infecting States who are now free from it« influenee. 

All hope of co-operation from our Southern neighbersy at this stage 
of our proceedings, must be abandoned. Some one State must first 
ake wp an issue with the General Government, and theu wait for the 
co-operation of other States. 
sistance, would be as unavailing as it is premature. ‘This was not the 
style in which our ancestors went to work. No one Colony moved, as 
long as suppositions were put, or as long as fiction and feigned issues 
were talked of. But the imstant amy case to which there were real 
parties, came up for the consideration of the Proviucial Congrese-of any 
particular Colony, that Colony instantly gave its judgment on that par- 
ticular case. ‘The destruction of the Tea in Boston harbor, produced 
from the Parliament the memorable Boston Port Act. From the mo- 
ment the news was received of the passage of this-act, an issue was 
eonsidered as made up between the people of Massachusetts and the 
King. Here was a case which every Coleny telt itself bound to con- 
sider, without bemg solicited for that purpese. And what was the 
consequence of the Boston Port Act? It produced the Continental 
Congress of 1774. Bat for this, that Congress would not have 
heen convened. So the battles of Lexington, and ef Bunker Hill, the 
Declaration of Independence by South Carolina, m March, 1776, and 
the battle of Fort Moultrie, three months allerwards—these were ali 
cases on which every Colony, of its own mere motion, gave iis j»dgment. 
Here, as wellas in other instances, jadgments were given on real, and 
not such feigned issues as we nuw wish to get up, in order to know 
what other Southern Legisiatures would, or would net do, under certain 
cirenmstances. 

W hat cause have we, in South Carolina, to fear, that if we make up 
aun issne with the Federal Government, ether Southern Legislatures 
will not give jadgment in our favor, after the good eld fashion of our 
ancestors ? Have we yettaken responstbility upon ourselves, and they 
have not supported us? Did we commenee by legislative protests ? 
They have followed us. Have we forwarded strong temonstrances to 
Congress? So have they. Did we, in thsse remenetrances, approach 
Congress in the character ofa Sovereign? So has Georgia, 14 partieu- 
lar. Did we next solemnly protest as Sovereigns, and cause our protest 
to be entered on the journals of the Senate ? So has Georgia. Have 
we set forth certain fandamental principles. as essential to the sovereign 
ty and safety of the States, and expressed a letermination to suppert 
those principles ? Se have they. ht then a >plure, that, us far as we 
have, by our pubhe acts, and not by eur reraests. invited the co-opera- 
tion of ether States, we have had that co-operation to our heart's content. 
But | take occasion to repeat, that 2 co-operation m epmmion was never 
given by any State, until we first actualiy took upon ourselves the 
responsibility ef eertain opinions. Had we beforehand consnited any 
Soathern Legislature, whether it would euppert us by protest and 
remonstrance, it is probable that they would have declined an epmion. 
To my mind it appears clear, that nothing more isrequired to insure us 
the support of other Southern Legislatures, than to cease talking, and 
to place the State upon her sovereignty. The moment that South 
Carolina adopts this step, and commences.a system of legislative protee- 
tion to her culizeus, she gerces not ouly apon the Southern States, but 
upon every State in the Union, the monrenteus question of “ Southern 
Rights and Southern Wrongs.” She will be tendering an issue, to 
which every member of the Confederacy must become « party. kt 
will be a ease foreed upon the attention of Congress.. which that bedy 
nrust consiter, and on which it must give jadament. 

God forbid that the other Southern States should te asked to decide 
what part they ought to take in this contest as States, until the decision 
of Congress shall first be known. Ih is time enough for other States to 
act, when that most improbable event, the coercion of aris, shall be 
attempted for the destruction of Southern liberty. As to any such co- 
ercion, our proceedings may be so cenducted as ta make it scarcely a 
possible case, but certainly nota probable one. | anticipate from im 
stant and moderate, bat vet decisive action, the happiest result to my 
country ; but yet we ought to be prepared fer all the consequences of 
our failure. The ditheulty under which we have labored hitherto, has 
been, that we have not been able to be heard ; and when I recommend 
that the State be put upon its sovereignty. it is because I cannot con- 
ceive, nor have I yet heard, how otherwise our case can be called up. 
The sooner we act, the sooner 
the subjeet will be discussed. The more it is discussed, the more 
sure we are of suecess. Discussion is what we earnestly desire. 
—discussion is what all tyrants dread. The moment a State is in 
serious conflict with the General Government, the nghts of the States 
become a subject of conversation in every dwelling in the land. 

But some will say, if South Carelina 1s w be put at all epon her 
sovereignty, would it not be better to secede from the Confederacy, 
rather than run the risk opposing the laws of the Union? L answer, 
No—decidediy No. It is donbttul whether Soath Carolina would be 
permitted to secede. Bat if this right were graciously vouchsafed to 
her, I would be opposed to secéssion, because it is to wander from the 
path hallowed by the footsteps of our ancestors, in a journey im which 
they had the same objeet with ourselves. in-all the publie acis and 
proceedings of the Colonies, evr ancestors did not close, but leit open 
« door for reeonciliation with the mother country. ‘Their acts were 
all provisional, until the final act, the Declaration of Independence. 
Secession, moreover, would be too harsh a remedy, as long as there ix 
the faintest hope. It is the extreme remedy, and would neither be 
warranted by policy, or by reason, or by the iaw of nations. We 
should, by such an act, deprive ourselves of the sustaimmg sympathy 
of the other States. J repeat now, what I have a thousand times said 
to my friends from the beginning, that I would oppese secsession with 
my latest breath. no matter how peaceably it might be effected ; for 


neighbors have not considered the question, in all its bearings and ten- | though apart from the Union, Soath Carolina would: possess certain 
dencies, as we have, and they would, in my humble judgment, be | advantages, of which she is in the Union now deprived ; yet I never 
wrong to pledge themselves, as to any course of action on their part, | had a doubt thet in honorable constitutional Union, with the same feel- 
and, particularly, when they discover so mach doubt and imdecision | ings and friendsh.p with whieh it was formed, and with a Government 
here athome. What right bave we to submit to our Southern Legis-' as paternal to the South as it has been to the North, consists her greatest, 
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salety. God forbid that we, of the State Rights Party, who have 
eeu patrioticall) jaboriug through good report and evil report, to bing. 
hack the Constitution to its first principles, should, by such an act of 
anicide as voluntary secession, withdraw ourselves from the Panoply 
of the American Union. I trust Lam too well acquainted with the his- 
cory of Governments, and the fate of all sinall contiguous Republics, not 
give my voice against the rash act of secession. No: Ifthe abiding | 
memorials of the Revolution are to perisi—if the proud associations | 
ideutitied with our history are to pass away—if U 
Disuaion and Secession shall comre upon me, it wil 
desire these things, but because they will be forced upon ine by the un-| 
relenting tyranny of the Federal Government. [tw ill be becanse, like 


to 


nitely to be 
limitation of powers.”’ ; ; 
with complacency into the Pandora's Box of evils whieh at onsolidated | 
Gjoverument would inflict on this Southern country. - The destruction 


. . *. ’ ~ 4 ra) uF : , . « ’ . 
in store for the foreign commerce which feeds Us——uie Me yulation of our | sake : . , | 
for penalties, under the act, and the collector of the customs and | 


internal industry by a majority who have great local materests to pro- 
mote, and which cannot be sustained but at the expense and rnin of the | 
South—the fires which Northern fanaticism is everywhere enkindling | 
to subvert our peculiar local policy, and which has already extended to | 
the Halls of Congress—these are calamities which, to my mind at | 
least, are most appalling. They are falling upon us, fellow-citizens, in 
rapid succession, and such being my honest conviction 1 am for avail- | 
ing myself of all the precautions and means which God aud nature has | 
given us for arresting their progress. At the head of these means 
giaad decision and firmness—uncompromising firmness, and a well- 
eetiled resolution to bring all matters to an issue as soon as possible. 
What is then to be done, you will ask, so that we shail be secured in 
our tights, and yet avoid the evils of disunion ? 1 will tell you, fellow- 
citizens, what is to be done—with me there is no shutiling, | am come 
xt once to the point—Nuturry. That ricur of a sovereign State, notouly 
founded in the nature and fitness of things, but consecrated as such on 
the altar of 1776: That pury, not only prescribed by the laws of nature, 
but enjoined on us by the most sacred of all obligations, the oath which 
we have all taken to defend the provisions of the Constitution: "That 
“ODE OF PROCEEDING, which your own ‘Thomas Jetierson, on a full 
consideration of the subject, recommends as the only course which a 
aovereign State can adopt, consistently with a desire to preserve its 
peaceful relations with the other States. His emphatic language is— 
‘Nucurrication is the RIGHTFOL REMEDY.” 
Nullification, fellow-citizens, is the peaceful and rightful remedy. It 
is not disunion, or Thomas Jefferson would not have recommended n— 
it is not revolution—it is not virtually an act of sevcrance of a State 
from the Union—it is not, ipso facto, a dissolution of the Confederacy, 
any more than retaliation, retortion, or reprisals constantly practised 
between sovereigns to prevent war, tpso facto, constitute war: I[t is the 
only course which can unite meu who are for resistance in some shape 
or other—it is the mildest form which resistance to Federal oppression 
ean possibly assume, and this is its highest recommendation ; and, it 
may be fairly remarked, that these who object to this course of action, 
are notas much influenced by an incompetency to naderstand the sub- 
ject, as they are by a real desire in their hearts for submissiou in every, 
rather than resistance in any shape. Can Nuilification be disunion, 1, 
at the time South Carolina shall adopt it, she shall lay before Congress, 
and the State Legislatares, her solemn maniresto—and, to the People 
of the United States, ber patriotic appress—each of these documents 
clothed “ with all the force of ancient eloquence, and all the dignity of 
ancient virtue’’—and evincing to the world that partial resistance to the 
authority of the Union, is imposed on her as a matter of paramount ne- 
ceasity ? Can Nallification be disunicn, if she distinctly sets forth that 
she ts willing to abandon, and will abandon her course, if Congress will 
take up the question, and devise, if it is possible, a more peaceful mode 
of settling differences between a State and the Federal Government 7 
Can Nullification be disunion, if every thing to be said or done by 
South Carolina, shall be so aaid, and so done, as to convince the most 
aceptical that reconciliation and a more perfect Union is her ultimate 
object, and that such a proceeding, on the part of the State, is not in- 
tended as the commencement of angry conflict, but as the most amica- 
ble mode of bringing to issue the great question, which, as long as it 
remains nusettled, can prodace none but the most disastrous feelings 
on both sides ? Can resistance in this amicable spirit, not by mdividu- 
ais, but by a Sovereign State under a sense of its invaded prerogative, 
be regarded by the Federa) authorities as a lawless combination, so as to 
‘astify a resort to farce, rather than to the collected wisdom of the States 
1m a General Convention of the States? If it be so, fellow-citizens—if 
a Sovereign State is thus to be dealt with, then do we live ander : Con- 
avlidated Government of the people, the most odious of all tyrannies for 
these Southern States, and we had better tear m pieces that worthless 
piece of parshment wlaoch is so carefully preserved amongst our articles, 
and which we call a Constitation, Can a prosecution of our rights 
ttvas mildiy and patriotically, possibly lead te open war? I am tree to 
vdmot, fellow-citizens, that it may be peace or war, it may be Union or 
disupion, mot, however, as we, in South Carolina, but as Congress 
shall determine. “© It must not, and it cannot come to this,” unless the 
common Council of the League, shall indiscreetly and wautonly un- 





sheath the sword against a confederate member, asserting what it con- 
acienuously believes to be its severeigu nights, and yet anxiously ex- 


pressing im the aceents of its lofty patriotism, and its devout love of 
Umion, Us desire for reconciliation, for better friendship, and better 
feelings 

But the advocates of submission have told the people, that if we nul- 
ify an act of Congress, the Preadent of the United States will feel it to 
be hes duty to execute the laws of the Uuion—that he will send his 
trigates, and blockade our port—that Charleston will be discontinued as 


vent the carrying into execution such acts, Kc, the Federal Laecutive 
shall be authorized to call forth the powers of the Confederated States, or 
as much thereof as may be necessary, to enforce and compel an obedi- | 
ence to such acts,” &c. (Journal, 126.) ‘Ihe Committee who dratied the | 
Constitufion promptly rejected the harsh proposition, and it Was newer | 
afterwards renewed. Sucha provision had also been proposed wheu the | 
old Articles of Confederation were aboutto be formed, and then rejected. 
2 frightful evil of, Thus it appears, that it always has been revolting to the uiods of the | 
i not be because [; American people, that force shall be applied to a Sovereign State. 


———— — 


“And if any State, or body of men in any State, shall oppose or pre- 


———— 


—— = 


scarcely worth a reply. There is no probability of a State opposing the 


laws of Congress, if that State be wrong. Our own experience teaches 


us how difficult it must alwavs be to bring a State to the resisting pornt, 
even when a State shall be reght. There are two remarkable imstances 
to prove, thateven when the two Governments are drawn up in hostile 
array, the Goverment which is wrong will be compelled to give way. 
Peuusylvania, methe case of Olmstead, with her militia ready to act, 
vider a resolution of her Legislature, finally yielded, because rebuked, 
not only by public epinion elsewhere, but by her best Judges and 
lawyers. She was right t yield, for she was decidedly in the wrong, 


But I have wasted time in answering objections which, duly consid- | and there was no constitutional principle at stake. It was a mere case 


| ered by the people, will be found trifling. How, fellow-citizens, can ‘ot meum and tuum. 
. . . “ ’ ° Nd - ‘ y* F ** | : , ’ ‘ 
Jefferson, | believe that as great as is the evil of separauion, it is ih- | the bayonets of the U hited States Woops be brought ugainst Us i we | pe pad d to bee right. 
less dreaded than , Consolulaied Government “ without | nullity ? if, on every suit brought by the United States, our patriole } a lerritory which was her own. 
wers.” Itis impossible for any son of the South to look | juries, who are judges of law, as well as of fact, shall decide against | coercion, if she did not yield. 


war! General Jackson will not think of bayonetting men tor epinion 
So, if under our law of Nullification, suit after suitis brought 


his deputies, are mulcted toties quoties, by the aid of the Jury Box, this 
certainly cannot be a justifiable cause for General Jackson to open his 
Cartouch Box upon as. Nor can Leven discover how General Jackson 
is to let slip the dogs of war, if the whole shall at last resolve itself, as it 
certainly will, into a direct conflict between our State Judges and 
Federal Judiciary. For where is the Federal Marshal, who would not, 
like Mr. Habersham, of Georgia, resign, rather than act against his 
State; and, if he did not resign, where is the posse comitatus to come 
from to execute the decrees of the Federal Judge! We all know 
full well where to look for the posse comitatus which is to take care 


will first beat.’ 

It is idle thus to talk of the President's resorting to the intemperate 
measure of coercion. He is a plain farmer, and knows that in Ten- 
nessee, where two farmers, good neighbors, are difiering about lines, 
as the States are about boundaries of jurisdiction, nothing is more 
common than for one of them to commit some act, which, in the 
opinion of the other, amounts to a trespass, but in perfect good feel- 
ing, avowed at the time, with the amicable intent to bring a long 
pending dispute to an issue, that their children might not have cause 
of quarrel after them. General Jackson would, therefore, at once see 
in the proceedings of South Carolina, nothing like hostility to the 
Union, but only a desire to settle a long standing controversy in good 
feeling. But it is quite immaterial whether the President chooses to 
act the part of a wise Chief Magistrate or not. | venture to pronounce 
that no President ever did, or ever will, dare to coerce a Sovereign 
State, when that State shall put herself upon her sovereignty, on the 
ground of an infraction of the league. This is a responsibility so 
awful, that there is ne man, however great his popularity, who would 
assume it, and be sustained by the people. It is a question too solemn 
for any one mortal in this Confederacy to decide. It is a question of 
peace and of war—a question of speedy reconciliation, or perpetual 
enmity —a question not for the President, but for Congress, or the States 
to determine. Those who take the opposite view, instead of looking 
up to the President, as in duty bound they ought to look up to him, as 
ma great measure, the delineation of the discretion and good sense of 
the nation, are rather disposed to describe him as actually a-thirst for 
blood, or, as some giant, who, alter “‘ snorting away the fames arising 
from the undigested blood” of his victims of the preceding day, rises 
again with his 





Fee, Faw, Fum ! 
I smell the blood of a Sewthern man, 
Dead or alive | must have some ! 


No, fellow-citrzens, give no heed to the report, whether it be true or 
false, that General Jackson has written to the Union Party here, that 
he intends to nullify us through the Cartonch Box. Should he be mad 
enough to attempt this, of which I confess | see no probability, we shall, 
as 1 said before, have a great accession of strength, for many of the 
leaders of the Umon Party will then solicit a command in our cause. 
“ If South Carolina shall once be in arms,”’ says one of them, “ no son 
of hers will stop ask the cause, if at her bosom a blow be aimed.” 
No! General Jackson is mot so rash and bhot-headed as the Union 
Party represent lim. In whatever manner he may incautiously have 
spoken, let us no:, from our knowledge of him, despair, but that when 
a South Carolina Legislature shall nullify the Tariff Act, avd the con- 
flict between our State and Federal Judiciaries shall become so se- 
rious as to require interference somewhere, he, General Jackson, will 
be found to take exactly the only course in which he would be sup- 
ported by the whele nation, namely, a reference of the whole subject 
to Congress, on the ground of its being an ocenrrence novel in the 
administration of the Government, and as such only fit for the con- 
sideration and judgment of all the States. 

And what would be the moral effect of such a course? Honor, 
umperishable honor to South Carolina! We should no longer, as usual, 
hear a remoustrance from Georgia or South Carolina read, and the 
Members, in their seats, franking their letters. and contemptuously 
smiling at the expression *‘ Serereign States.” Here is no conflict be- 
tween the Government and a mob of whiskey insurrectionists in the 
interior of Pennsyivania. But here is a direct, serions collision between 
a sovereign member and the Common Council of the Confederacy. 
Our case is now forced upon the consideration of Congress : We shall 
now no longer aear of motions to lay on the table the remonstrances or 
protests of a Sovereign State. ‘The atfair is now becoming too serious. 
it has excited public feeling. It is discussed in every dwelling of the 
United States. Anxiety is every where on the tiptoe to know the result. 
The Halls of Congress are crowded to sutiocation: And do we, in South 





a port of entry, and that this will lead to war. ‘This is the raw-head- | 
mnd-bloody-bones got up by a party to frighten women and overgrown | 
children, and who feel that the ground is fast sinking under them. No | 
dvalt tiere are some well-disposed individuals who seriously have this | 


sppreheasion. But these persons do not reflect sufficiently. The | 
President has no means of executing the laws of the Union im South | 
Carolina but by the milnia of South Carolina; and what reliance can | 
re have ow the miluia, when, according to the pledges of the leaders of | 


he suliaission-party, they are to rally round State, as soon as she | 


snail deside on her course, Bat, say they, he will blockade our port. | 
No, fJow-citizens, the Presideat will not veature t© reenact, without | 
ny olor sanetion thaa that of his own judgment, the odions Boston | 
p ‘Tho consequences of following this rash act of a British | 


_ are too sereus for General Jaekson to encounter. But) 
tere ae reasons already given by General Jackson, why a President, | 
imecifin particular, never can be justified in resarting to the bayo- 


tron as a Contederacy, and the twenty-four States as “ TWENTY-FouR | 
sovernions.” This ts his expression; and he, moreover, is the ficst | Georgia on the Indian Question ! 
Prosid who has distnetly avowed the Government to be of this 
eharacter. llew, then, can General Jackson attempt to treat South 


Carolina : 


the dy of Congress to have the dispute referred to the souRCE OF ALL 
rower, & Goneral Convention of the States. Besides, the President 
must know that he has uo. power, under the Constitation, to coerce a 


Sovereign State, though he may apply force toa lawless combination of 
misvidnals. ht would be a gress violation of the spirit of the Constitn- 
tron as well as of ets letter. A proposition was early made, by Gover- 
aor Ravdolph, in the Convention which formed the Constitation, to 
give to Congress a power “ to call forth the force of the Union against 
any member of the Union failing to. fulfil its duty under the artieles of | 
Union.”’ (Journals, 68.) It was postponed by the House and never 


» purpose of coereing a Sovereign State. In the first place. | 
of his Messages to Congress, recognized the Constitu- | 


Carolina, fear the result of free inquiry, and of public diseussion, under 
this excitement?) And think ye, fellow-citizeus, that when Congress 
shall be engaged weeks and weeks ina Cominittee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, there may not arise from his seat seme son of free- 
dom from the North, who shall exclaim imt.e spirit, and with the feel- 
mgs, and in the very language of the elder Pit, on the question of the 
Colonies: “1 resoice that South Carolina has resisted. So many 
thousands of worthy citizens so lost to erery sense of virtue, as tamely 
to give up their liberties, wonid be | 


ut fit ensfrwments to make si AVES 
of the rest.” 


Would there be no Fdmund Burke to bring forward his 
motion and resolutions for reconciliation with their Southern Colonies, 
and, by the powers of his eloquence, warn them of the danger of losing 
one of the brightest jewels im the crown that they wear? Think ye, 
that on the slightest hint escaping the lips of some nupradent member 
for coercion against South Carolina, so dignified in her remonstrance, 
and so uniformly distinguished for her love of Union, every drop of 
blood in the veius af the Delegates south of the Potomac, would not 
swell into indignation at the monstrous thought, and a general Southern 
feeling be at once found to rally around Carolina, as it did around 
Aye, all this is the natural course of 
i things. Has not Judge Rowan, the enlightened Senator from Ken- 
_ tacky, when asked in debate, what would be the result of resistance by 


is a rebel, when he acknowledges her a Sovereign. Bat, im a State to an unconstitutional law of Congress, or a decision of the 
the second place, ho hes also, im his Message, expressed the opinion, in | 


reieroace to this very subject, that where there is » doabt amongst the | 
States as to the mght of Congress to exercise any partienlar power, it is | 


Supreme Court, trinmphantiy answered—* That the first result will be 
the preserration of the sovereignty of the State, ard the liberty of its citi- 
zens for atime ; and that the mert result will be, that the attention of the 
people of the other States will be awakened to the aggression, and that 
Congress, or the Supreme Court, which ever shall be the aggressor, 
will be driven beck by the REBUKING force of PuRLIC opinion.” So it 
will be with South Carolina, if she has only the wisdom to perceive 
that her only safety lies in the course pointed out by Mr. Jefferson. 
Let her only nullify the Tariff Acts, and her own independenee is safe 
forever ; and, so far from dissolving, she will be hailed in after times as 
the saviour of the American Union. 

A few words more, fellow-citizens: Itis amongst the delusions of 
the day, that if the practice of Nullification were permitted under eur 
Government, in al] the instances in whieh the States felt themselves 





again called up Ui waa aflerwasda conewed by Mr. Patierson, in these 


aggnexed, ou Union would become a rope of sand. This objection is 


of our own valuable State Judges—“ The rock upon which the storm | 


But how was it with Georgia? ‘This State bap- 
She contended for the right of self-government, in 
She was threatened with military 
The answer of Governor ‘Troup, was 


the Federal Government, this surely cannot serve as a pretext for open | accompanied by orders from head quarters, for a Division of Georgia 
Militia to be in readiness to defend the State against the United States 


‘troops. Mr. Adams began to reflect, and fearing the rebuking force of 
public opinion, General Gaines’ army was ordered to halt, and Georgia 
thus nullified the supreme law of the Federal Government. 

Au honorable gentlemen of the Union Party, (Judge Huger,) im the 
extreme of his aversion to the doctrine of Nullification, has ventured 
‘upon a sentiment in relation to it, which has greatly surprised me, as it 
/no doubt will himself, when he submits at to his better reflection. He is 
shocked, when he reflects on the dishonor which will attach to the 
Federal Government, if, in the present dispute with South Carolina, it 
shall be foreed to recede. His words are ** As far as I can penetrate 
the future, a Convention must endanger the Union, or wound the honor 
‘of my country. If the Couvention shall move forward—if it shall as- 
sume an attitude hostile to the Government, and Congress shall recede, 
What sir, must be the effect on this Union? We shall have pisHonor- 
(ED our ows Government—we shall have started the strands of that 
cord by which the States are bound together.” That a citizen of South 
| Carolina, with so many ties as this gentleman has, to attach him to the 
State, which we believe he loves most dearly, should, in a contest be- 
tween that State and the General Government, for principles of most 
ivital importance to her, honored and affirmed by her sovereign authori- 
‘ty, in every shape in which the question was submitted, feel such a 
| sympathy for the offending Government, as to regard it as dishonored, 
by the glorious success of his native State, in a contest waged for 
constitutional liberty, is an opinion which would be mexplicable, were 
,not the sentiment perfectly in character with the general doctrine of 
unlimited obedience to the will of a majority of the Congress of the 

United States, as expressed throngh the constitutional organs, which 
that gentleman's speech strives to establish. On the contrary, I am 
proud to say, that whenever South Carolina shall move forward, it will 
be my hope that she may be triumphantly successful, and that the 
Federal Government may be driven back within its limits, and publicly 
compelled to abandon its scheme of piracy upon Southern interests and 
Southern industry. [ am proud to say, that with me the honor and 
safety of South Carolina, in this plain case of life and death, is the 
paramount consideration. 1 care for no honor which is put in compe- 
tution with South Carolina honor. I, however, differ radically with the 
honorable gentleman, that the Federal Government will be dishonored. 1} 
do conscientiously believe there is no one circumstance which would so 
clearly exalt our political institutions in the present admiring eyes of 
Europe, and of the world, as the illustration which Nullitication would 
afford, of the practice of our Government, so delightfully correspond- 
ing with its theory. Our anomalous system of Government has been 
compared to the planetory system, in which the Federal Government 
is represented as the Sun, diffusing its warmth and light to so many 
State Sovereignties, revolving around this common centre, in beautiful 
and harmonious order. What can be more cheering and animating to 
the real friend of liberty, in every part of the world, than to be assured, 
that so admirably contrived is the mechanism of our compound Govern- 
ment, that not the most trifling derangement in any partof the system, 
,can take place, without a power somewhere to correct it. Is it not 
rather a subject of congratulation, than of sorrow, to reflect, that if 
‘either of these revolving bodies should occasionally be thrown from its 
orbit, too near or wo distant from the common centre, there is yet in the 
| intricate adjustment of the centripetal and centrifugal forces, a principle, 




















} . : ° . 
which will assuredly correct every excentric movement, and bring 


each wandering planet back again to its home. 
No, fellow-citizens, The cases of Nullification which already have 
occurred, or which are hereafter to occur in onr history, will go father 
|to disprove the assertion made by distinguished men in Europe, that 
| power, ever in America, will advance step by step to consolidation, and 
from consohdation to monarchy, than all the arguments which humen 
Ingenuity or wisdom can devise. He is but a dribbler in politics, who 
| does not see in the integrity and sovereignty of the States of this Union, 
the best and only security for American liberty, and, of consequence, for 
ithe liberty of mankind. Therefore, so far from any success of South 
| Carolina in her present dispute, “ fulfilling,” in the view of the honora- 
| ble gentleman, “the prediction of our enemies, that our Union is but a 
|rope of sand,” it will. on the contrary, demonstrate that Nullification is 
ithe ROCK OF SAFETY for that Union, and the only Rock against 
| which the waves and tempests either of Consolidation or Disunion 
shall beat and break in vain. The success of South Carolina and of 
‘the other States, which have been or heareafter may be in conflict with 
the General Government, will show, that all the agitations, which oc- 
casionally may be produced in our country by Nullification, are nothing 
more than those strong and refreshing breezes of liberty, which are as 
indispensable to the purification of the atmosphere, in the political, as tu 
the vegetable world. Even “ the storm that rends the skies, serves but 
to root more deeply,” the majestic oak. It is Nullification alone, which 
can give a deep root to constitutional freedom, and to Southern safety. 
Mr. Turxevtt concluded by offering the following sentiment: ~ 
Free Institutions to those who have the spirit of freedom. 
SPIRIT OF FREEDOM to those who have free institutions. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 





From the Miners’ Journal. 

Two meetings (both professing to be Democratic,) were lately held 
in Reading—one at the Court-Honse, and the other at the Public Build- 
ings. Atthe meeting held at the Court-House, (the members of which 
are termed spurious democrats, by the Reading Chronicle,) the follow- 
ing Resolutions were passed : 

“ Resolred, That we declare co to be strongly and resolutely 
opposed to the measures as pursned by the Administration of the State, 
and that we will make use of every honest effort to have them altered 
aud amended. 

Resolved, That we will oppose the nomination of George Wolf for 
Governor, in the State Convention to be held at Harrisburg on the 4th 
of March next, [because he is a friend to the present System of Inter- 
nal Improvement. ] 

Resolved, ‘That the System of Improvement, as it is new planned, 
is, for the resources and means of the State, quite too large; and, if suf- 
fered to go on, would burden us with a debt of from thirty to forty mil- 
lions of dollars.” 

An Anti-Canal Ticket was recommended for support, and a resolu- 
tion passed approving of the conduct of Gen. A. Jackson. 

At the meeting held at the Public Buildings, resolutions were passed 
“solemnly protesting against any further appropriations for Internal Im- 
provements, anti! those already authorized by law be compleced,”—and 
approving ofthe Administration of the State and General Governments. 





Stream Exoses.—One of our late London papers says, that it hag 
been ascertained that there are in England not less than fifteen thou- 
sand Steam Engines at work, some of them of almost incredible pow- 
er. There is one in Cornwall of a thousand-horse power ! Taking it 
for granted that, on an average, these engines are only of twenty-five. 
horse power each, it would be equal to three hundred and seventy-fixe 
thonsand horses.—{ N. Y. Mercantile Advertiser... 
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JOURNAL OF THE FEDERAL CONVENTION. 


Banner of the Coustitutian. 


‘He shall hold the office during the term of four years ; and, toge- heuts of the Restrictive System im South Carolina are Nullifiers. Now, 
tner with the Vice-President, chosen for the same term, be elected in | even if this were the case, it would not prove the correctness of his 
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[ Continued from Page 291.) 





the fullowing manner : | proposition. But the fact is, that a great portion of the citizens of that ; 
ig port, “ Each State shall appoint, in such manner as its Legislature may di- | State, who are as hostile to the American system as the nullitiers thers: ; 
ustances Tuorspay, Serreuser 6. 1787. rect, a number of electors equal to the whole number of Senators and selves, are as hostile to Nullifieation as to that system. And what is the i 
n hostile , . Meinbers of the House of Representatives to which the State may be 'state of the case out of South Carolma? Why, excepting in Alabama 
ve way. It was moved and seconded to insert the following words after the | entitled in the Legislature. | | not a voice of Nullifeation is heard, although exeerations load and deep j 
ly teuct, | words ‘may be emtitled in the Legislature,” im the fifth clause of the “But no person shall be appointed an elector, who is a Member of | are every day fulminated against the tariff policy. In this city, we do f 
rebuked, | report entered on the Journal of the 4th instant : the Legislature of the United States, or who holds any office of profit | 20% believe there is a single individual who favors the doctrine of Naulliti 
ges and But no person shal! be appointed an elector who is a Member of the | or trust under the United States. ; cation; and amongst the gentlemen who have been appointed delegates 
P wrong, Legislature of the United States, or who holds any office of profit or} “The electors shall meet in their respective States, and vote by ballot | ‘0 the Convention, we know there isnot one. But we know, atthe same 
— so trust under the United States.” for two persons, of whom one at least shall not be an inhabitant of the | me, that there ts in our city a body of intelligent and respectable men, : 
ate hap- Which passed in the affirmative. saine State with themselves. And they shall make a list of all the per- |“ ho beheve that the Restrictive System is inexpedient and uncenstitn- f 
pent, in It was moved and seconded to insert the word “sever,” instead of | sons voted for, and of the number of votes for each: which list they shall  woual: who think that the true interests of the country, and the perpe- é 
military “four,” in the fourth clause of the report—-Which passed im the ne-| sign and certify, and transmit, sealed, to the Seat of the General Go- open of that harmony amongst our citizens which can alone render ; 
up, Was gative. vernment, directed to the President of the Senate. curable our Union. requires its abandonment or modification ; and w hie, : 
Georgia Yeas—New Hampshire, Virginia, North Carolina—3. “The President of the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate | 0” that aceount, feel themselves impelled to unite in measures, which a, 
ed States Nays— Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Peansylvania, De- and Horse of Representatives, ope all the certificates: and the votes j are calculated lo prevent the threateved resort to extraordinary reniedies : 
4 force of laware, Maryland, South Carolina, (,eorgu—e. shall then be counted. ou the part of any of the States. In fact, so far from tay onng Nublliti« 4 
i Georgia It was moved and seconded to insert the word “ six,” instead of 


“The person having the greatest number of votes shall be the Presi- | 0", the object of the proposed Convention, as far as we know any thing 


“ four,”’—Which passed in the negative. dent, (if such number be a majority of the whole number of the electors | 0! !. 's to prevent Nullification; and, instead of endeavoring to excite a 


T,) in. the Yeas—North Carolina, South Carolina—2. 





appointed ;) and, if there be wore than one who have such majority, | prejudice against it, every friend of the country should lend his aid to 
ventured Nays—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, | and have an eqifal number of votes, then the House of Representatives | conciliate pobhe opinion in its favor, as the \ illage Record. and some ik 
me, as it Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Georgia—9. shall immediately choose, by ballot, one of them for President—the Re- other honorable opponents have done. If the ubject of ‘ Cato” is to in- ‘is 
D. He is The question being put to agree to the werd “ four,’ —It passed in presentation from each State having one vote. Sutlit no person have | timidate, we thin!® we can assure him that he has mistaken his men ut 
ch to the the athrmatve. , a majority, then, from the five highest on the list, the Honse of Repre- | Not even ¢ ongress possesses the power of “ abridging the freedom of ne 
arolina, it Yeas—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, | sentatives shall, in like manner, choose, by ballot, the President. Iu the | speech or of the press, or the right of the people peaceubly to assemble, and S 
penetrate Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina, Geor- | choice of a President, by the House of Representatives, a quorum shall to petition the Government for a redress of grievances; aud itis very clear. : 
the honor via—10. 


it shall as- 
all recede, 


Nay—North Carolina—1. 
On the question to agree to the fourth clause of the report, as follows 


consist of a Member or Members from two-thirds of the States: and the 
concurrence of a majority of all the States shall be necessary to such 
choice. And, in every case, after the choice of the President, the per- 


that no such power will ever be submitted to, from any inferior autho- 
rity. \We would recommend this writer, who has Ingged into bis sup- 
port a whole essay signed “‘ Hamilton,” and entitled “ The New Olive 


DISHONOR- “ He shall hold his office during the term of four years, and. together | son having the greatest number of votes of the electors shall be the Viee- Branch.” to bear tn mind that the Olive Branch ia the emblem of peace, 
ds of that with the Vice-President, chosen fur the same term, be elected in the} President. 


n of South 
him to the 
rontest be- 
es of most 
gn authori- 
eel such a 


fullowing manner.” 
Jt passed in the affirmative. 


Yeas—New Hampshire, Massachnsetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Peuusylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina, Geor- 


gra—10. 
Nay—North Carolina—t. 


But, if there should remain two or more who have equal 
votes, the Senate shull choose from them the Vice-President. 
“The Legislature may determine the time of choosing the electors 


mitting their votes. 
out the United States.” 





_and has no place in a composition intended to excite ill-blood, and to stir 
up a passion which, fully carried out, would lead to civil commotion. 


and of their giving their votes; and the manner of certifving and trans- | 
But the election shall be on the same day through- | 








TAX ON SUGAR. 


ee 


aa The House adjourned. From the Sé. Louis ( Missouri ) Beacon. is 
ishonored, On the question upon the fifth clause of the report, preseribing the = Mr. Kemle: The Autarican Syctens counete be asuljertcl-eundh i 
waged for appointme ut of electors—It passed in the affirmative. F the Eastern Republi poe 
y ' : TOM Whe LASeTR NepUnican. discussion at present, and one party ameng as seems to he opposed to 
able, were Yeas—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticat, New Jersey, lou. Aig get ber : Pppesec tu 
doctrine of Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Georgia—9 ; : jail alteration. Now, I wish to mention the article of Brown Sugar. 
ial ai the “Naye—North Setiiien, Mantis KX meliemadth Pea MR. WEBSTER SEVEN YEARS AGO. | which pays a tax of three cents a pound, which is full one hundred per 
ans, which It was moved and seconded to agree to the following clause : In the celebrated Speech of this truly learned man. deliverea in Com- ola yd eet es ndepen ® is for the benefit of the Louisiana 
rary, Tam «That the electors meet at the seat of the General Government.” planters, who live in palaces and ride in carriages with four horses, that 
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W hich passed in the negative. 
bca— North Carolina—1. 


Nays—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Penusyivania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina, Geor- 


gia—lv. 


it was moved and seconded to insert the words “ under the seal of 
the State,” after the word “ transmit,” in the sixth clause of the report 


—Which passed in the negative. 


It was moved and seconded to agree to the sixth clause of the report 


—Which passed in the affirmative. 


Yeas—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey. 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina, Geor- 


mittee of the Whole, in 1&24, on the subject of the Taritl, he might tainly 
challenge every writer or teacher of political economy to offer a more 
clear and lucid argumeut in favor of Free Trade, and against restrictive 
and probibitory laws, than ts contained in that address. Mr. Clay, then 
Speaker of the House, had just given his elaborate views of the glorious 
* American System,’ m which he had charged those who were opposed 
to him in very harsh terms (as his followers now do) with partiality for 
England and English doctrines. 
clearly proves that the glorious American System of Mr. Clay is the 
same which exists in England, and which her wisest and best men de- 
precate as among the causes of her greatest embarrassment. Hear him : 

“ And, sir, [ imagine, nothing would strike the public men of England 
more singularly, than to find gentlemen of real information, and much 


This charge Mr. W. refutes; and | 


| this tax is to be kept up on the real working people of the country. Now. 
, What do they do to keep up the price of Western produce? Do these 
_planters argue in favor of keeping up the price of our pork, beef, ba- 
con, flour, &c. &c.? Do they do any thing to keep up tone prices for 
our benefit? Certainly they do not, but do all in their power to sink 
these prices as low as possible. This shows there is no friendship in 
trade ; and it shows how silly it is for all the poor people of the United 
States to be paying a tax of three cents a pound on Brown Sagar, for 
the benefit of these rich planters, when they, with all their riches, will 
not do any thing to raise the price of our provisions and exports. So I 
think we want the Tariff altered in that particular. 


A CONSUMER OF BROWN SUGAR 





correspond- gra—10. weight, in the Councils of this country,expressing sentiments like these, 

nt has been Nay—North Carolina—}. in regard to the existing state of these English ldws. I have never said, From the same. 

jovernment It was moved and seconded to agree to the words “the person hav-| indeed.that prohibitory |aws did not exist in England; we all know they Mr. Keemle: When the Americun System was Republican, was 2 
to so many ing the greatest number of votes shall be President,” in the seveuth| do; but the question is, does she owe her prosperity and greatness to : 
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clause of the report—W hich passed in the affirmative. 


Yeas—New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 


North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—8. 
Nays— Massachusetts, Connecticut—2. 
Divwded—New Hampshire—1. 


It was moved and seconded to agree to the words “if such number 
he a majority of the whole number of the electors appointed,” — W hich 


passed in the affirmative. 


Yeas—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, 


Delaware, Maryland, South Carolina, Georgia—®. 
Nays— Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Carolina—3. 


It was meved and seconded to insert the words “ in presence of the 
Senate and House of Representatives,’ after the word “ counted,” — 


Which paesed im the athrmative 


Yeas—New Hampshire, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South 


Carolina, Georgia—6. : 
Nays—Conuecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware—4. 


{t was moved and seconded to insert the words “ and who shall have 
given their votes,” after the word “ appointed,” in the seventh clause 


of the report— Which passed in the negative. 


VYeas— Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Carolina, South 


( arolwa—. 


Nays—New Hampshire, Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 


iand, Georgia—6. 


It was moved and seconded to insert the word “ immediately,” before 


the word * choose,” —Which passed in the affirmative. 


eas—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina, Geor- 


a~—10. 
Nay—North Carolina—!. 


Jt was moved and seconded to insert the words “ of the electors,”’ af- 


ter the word ‘‘ votes,” —Which passed unanimously in the affirmative. 
It was moved and seconded to agree to the following clause : 


“ But the election shall be on the same day throughout the United 


States,” after the words “‘ transmitting their votes.” 


these laws? I venture to say such ts not the open of the publhe men 
now in England; and the continuance of the laws, even without any 
alteration, would not be evidence that their opinion is different from what 
I have represented it, because the laws having existed long, and great 
interests having been built up on the faith of them, they cannot now be re- 
— without great and overwhelming meonvenience. Because a thing 
as been retongly done, it does not therefore follow that it can now be un- 
done—and this is the reason, as | understand it, upon which exelusion, 
prohibition, and monopoly, are sutiered to remain, in any degree, in the 
English system; and, for the same reason, it will be rise in us to take our 
measures, on all sulyjects of this kind, with great caution. We may not be 
able, but atthe hazard of much injury to individuals, hereafter to retrace 
our steps. And yet, whaterer is extravagant or unreasonable is not likely to 
endure. ‘There mav come a movementof strong re-action, and if no mo- 
deration be shown in laying on duties, there may be little seruple in tak- 
ing them off.”” *‘ It is one thing, by duties and taxes on foreign articles, to 
awaken a home competition in the production of the same articles ; it is 
another thing to remove all competition by a total exclusion of the for- 
eign article; and it is quite another thing stul, by total prohibition to 
raise at home manufactures not suited to the climate, the nature of the 
country, or the state of the population.” Mr. Webster then cites the 
opinions of some of the men in the British Parliament, to show “ that 
there ought to be no prohibitory daties, as such: for that it was evident, 
that, where a manufacture could not be carried on,or a production rais- 
ed, but under the protection of a prohibitory duty, that manufacture, or 
produce, cannot be brought to market but at a loss:’’ That * no 
axiom was more true than this, that it was growing what the territory 
of the country could grow most cheaply, and by receiving from other 
countries what it could not produce except at too great an expense, that 
the greatest degree of happiness was to be communicated to the greatest 
extent of population.” And also, to prove the soundness of that general 
principle, he quotes Lord Liverpool, who says. “I can entertain no 
doubt what would have been the advantages to the civilized world, if 
the system of unrestricted trade had been acted on by every nation, from 
the earliest period of its commercial intercourse with its neighbors.” 


plain thing, and easily understood; but since it has turned Federalist, 
it is unintelligible and contradictory. When it was Republican in the 
time of Jefferson, it took the duty off of sa/t, and lefi u on wine; but 
since it has been federalized. it has reversed that proceeding. The 
duty is now reduced on szine—all the American System boys baving 
voted for the reduction ; and it is kept wp on sa/t—all the same boys having 
voted for keeping it up. This is federal—this is monarechical—this is serub- 
aristocratic—this is favoring the rich, and oppressing the poor—this is the 
spirit of the American System, since the Federalists adopted it, and 
made it a political hobby to ride into power. But it will never carry 
them there: the hobby is broke down by their cruel riding. “ A bor- 
rowed horse goes free, says the proverb ; aud so of this unfortunate hobby. 
The Federalists borrowed it to ride two or three electioneering campaigns 
upon; and have rode it at full speed, under whip and spur ever since. 
It is now fagged w death, spavined, wind-galled. soreback, lame, gaunt, 
droop-taiied, hardly able to raise a trot, leaner than Rozinante, and to- 
tally losing its P tite; yet the borrovers still ride it, and whip it. and 
goad it along. ey ride double—saddle and pillion; some hold to the 
mane, and some to the tail, and nothing but death can relieve it. Some 
rebublicans, foreseeing the speedy and unhappy death of this unforta- 
uate poney, proposed to prepare for it a monument and epiteph, import- 
ing that it was bred by Baldtrin, then rode by Clay for several years, 
then lent by him to Webster, who cruelly put the whole federal pack 
on its back, who rode it to death without remorse or mercy. 


NO WINE BIBBER 





THE AMERICAN SYSTEM. 


From the Eastern Shore ( Maryland) Whig. 


In the Freeman's Banner, a new Clav paper, established ia 
Baltimore, we have Mr. Niles’ Fourth of July day’s-work, ao ar- 
ticle entitled *Polities for Working Men, or an Essay on Labor 
and Subsistence.” Mr Niles labers hard to show that the 
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iment: Which passed in the affirmative. _ | Lord L., speaking of England, says, ‘We have risen to our present American System is the true policy for the working class of A 
dom. The Yeas+New Hampshire, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Vir-| greatness under a different system. Some suppose that we have risen | ‘he community, and that Free Trade, if permitted, would be an Bs 

ginia, Nortk Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—®. in consequence of that system; others, of whom I am one, beliere we hare | injustice tathem. The chief argument used by Mr. N. to es- ie 
"TVAN Ni Massachusetts, New Jersey, Delaware—3. risen IN SPITE OF THAT SYSTEM.” ot. 
Yy LVANIA. It was moved and seconded to strike out the words “ the Senate shall 
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ammediately choose by ballot, &c.” and to insert the words * the House 


Mr. Webster again : “In fine, sir, I think it is clear, that, if we now 


. : embrace the system of prohibitions and restrictrous, we shall show an 
of Representatives shall immediately choose, by ballot, one of them for P 


President, the Members from each State having one vote,’——W hich 


passed in the affirmative. 


Yeas—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 


Georgia—10. 
Delaware—1. 
{t was moved and seconded to agree to the following amendment : 


«« But a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a Member or Mem- 


bers from two-thirds of the States.” . 
Which passed unanimonsly in the affirmative. 
On the question to agree to the following amendment: 


“ And also of a majority of the whole number of the House of Re-| 


presentatives.”’ 
It passed in the negative. 


Veas—Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Virginia, North 


(arolina—D. 


Nays—New Hampshire, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, South 


Carolina, Georgia—6. 
On the question to agree to the following paragraph of the report : 


* And in every case, after the choice of the President, the person hav- 


ing the greatest number of votes shall be the Vice-President ; but, 


there should remain tw or more who have equal votes, the Senate shall 


choose from them the Vice-President.” 
It passed in the aflirmative. 


Yeas—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, 


affection for what others have discarded, and be attetspting to ornament 
ourselves with cast-off apparel.” 

To show that Mr. Webster, at that time, was not a whit behind the 
most strenuous advocate of Free Trade at the present day, let hi be 
heard : ‘“‘ We are urged to adopt the system upon general principles ; 
aud what would be the consequence of the universal application of such 
a general principle, but that nations would abstain entirely from all in- 
tercourse with each other? Ido not admit the general principle; on the 
contrary, | think freedom of trade to be the general principle, and re- 
striction the exception. And it is for every State, sahinng into view its 
| own condition, to judge of the propriety, in any case, of making an 

exception—constantly preferring, as I think all wise Governments will, 
not tu depart, without urgent reason, from the general rule.” 

So far we have followed Mr. Webster this week, and we defy Mr. 
Webster himself, or any other man, to controvert the principles he has 
laid down and fortified with such high authority. Can any one believe 
that this influential individual has become a convert te the doctrines of 
Heury Ciay from conriction? Or, will they not rather suspect that the 
twenty-five per centum anneal dividends on the factory-shares of him- 
self and friends have had something to do with his vote in 1828 and his 
if dinner and caucus speeches since ? We will follow this gentleman 
next week, and see how far Mr. Webster confutes Mr. Webster. 











From the Philadelphia Gazette. 
A very dishonorable attempt has been made by a writerin the Inquirer 





Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina, Geor-| of this city, under the signature of ** Cato,” not sanstioned, however. 


sia—10. 
Nav—North Carolina—1. 


The several amendments being agreed to, on separate questions, the 


first section of the report is as follows: 


the editor of that journal, to excite public odium against the Free 
rade Convention about to assemble in September next, by alleging, 
in substance, that the canse of Free Trade is the cause of Nullification. 
Jn aupport of his unsusfained assumption he states, that all the oppo- 








tablish his doctrine is drawn from a comparison of the condition 
of the working people of this country aod those of England. 
The restrictive system is that under which British industry and 
enterprize has so long writhed, and which has had such a pow- 
erful agency in producing the present distresses of that people; 
and this is the system that Mr. Niles contends is the best ecal- 
culated to promote the happiness and prosperity of the Amer- 
ican people. He seems not to have recollected that mankind, 
under si:nilar circumstances, are always the same, and conse- 
quently that that which has proved so powerful a bane to the 
comforts of the English labouring man, cannot be expected to 
invigorate those ofthe American. A man in /vursuit of wealth, 
who shall follow the course which has evidently led to the ruia 
of his neighbor, must be regarded as destitute of ordinary un- 
derstanding. The restrictions on trade in England, it is tree, 
is not the exclusive cause of the distress of that people; but it 
cannot be denied that it has had a powerful agency in produe- 
ing it. Out of it has grown many ef the monopolies which 
grind the common people. The cause which has led to such 
effects in Great Britain, must be expected to operate iv asimi- 
lar manner here. 

We have not room to pursue the subject to-day, but we in- 
tend hereafter to take it up in a familiar manner, and think we 
sha’! be able to show that the American System, whatever 
may be its advantages to the manufacturers and monopolists, 
is by no means calculated to improve the concition of our fel- 
low-citizens generally. When Mr. Niles shall satisfy the work- 
ing people that one or two pounds of sugar, coffee, or choco- 
late, are better than three, he may possibly establish the fact 
that the American System is a great public benefit. 
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Banner of the Conslitution. 





ANTI-TARIFF MEETINGS. 


Campen, August 1, 1851. 


Pursuant to the notice contained in the ** Camden and Lan- | 


easter Beacon.” of Tuesday last, a number of the citizens of 


Kershaw District, assembled in the Court House, yesterday, | 


when Col. Joux Carren, was called to the Chair, and J. M. 
DeSavssury, Esq. appointed Secretary of the meeting. Phe 
chairman stated the object of the meeting to be, to take into 
consideration the propriety of sending Delegates to the Ant- 


Tariff Convention, roposed to be held in Philadelphia, on the | 


30th September ne&t, and tv determine on the mauuer of ap- 
pointing the same. 
‘ ra hk) ® . . > : | | 2 ] to 

Phe foilowing Resolutions were offered and agreed to. 


' 


—— 


a 





State authorities. ‘This position, of course, is taken subject to ‘before the people are permitted to buy it, the American manu- 
the constitutional limitation of Congress, ** To promote the |facturer will sell bis articles at the increased price—and the 


progress of science and useful arts, by securing for limited 
times, to authors aud inventors, the exclusive rights to their re- 
spective writings and discoveries.” It has been suggested by 
high authority, that there might be equal advantage in extend- 
ing the benefits of this provision, as well to these who intro- 
duce from foreign countries any useful art, as to those who 
invent an improvement in those arts already introduced. 


There appears to be reason in the suggestion, but he woald 


be adjudged mad, who should seriously attempt to deduce 


‘the constitutionality of a tax intended to restrict the impor- 
‘tation 


of discoveries in the useful arts, from this declara- 


tion of the powers of Congress. The policy of such a restric. 


Ist. Resolved, That the citizens of the Congressional District | 
composed of Lancaster, Chesterfield, Sumter and Kershaw, be- 


requested to elect two Delegates to represent them iu the Ant- 
Tariff Convention, to be held at Philadelphia, on the 30th 
September next. 


tion would be equally absurd. Suppose some cupaing Yankee 
should inveut a new mode of making horse-shoes, we: !d you 
lay a tax upon horse-shoes made by any other process, for the 
purpose of protecting the new useful art of horse-shoe making ? 


/Yet this would be just as rational and constitutional as an im- 


. ~ | 
8d. Resolved, That the Committee of ¢ orrespondence to be 


° ! R- : . "oc : > > “Pp ceP 2 
appointed by this meeting, do corre spond with the Keprese u 


; 


tatives of the other Districts forming this Corgressioual Dis- 
. ~ > \. : > . ros f* = 
trict. and recommend that they cause the Polls in their respec | 


tive Districts to be opened, on the first Monday in Septem- 
ber pext, to receive the votes of the citizens for the two Dele- 
gates. 


; rm , ° 1 > ¢ 
3d. Resolved, That the Managers of elections in the several 


- . * ' 
Districts aforesaid, be requested to receive the votes of the citi. | 


zens, count them immediately on closing the Polls, and for- 
ward the result to Col. Chesnut, Col James 5. Deas, and U ol. 
William Nixon, at Camden, who are appoiuted a (Committee 
to declare the result of the election. 

4th. Resolved, That the two candidates having the greatest 
number of votes shall be declared to be elected. 

Sth. Resolved. That the following vamed gentlemen : John 
Chesnut. W. W. Lang, P. Warren, W. B. Whitaker, kk. Cure- 
ton. J. M. DeSaussure, and J. C. Vaughan, Esquires, be ap- 
pointed a Committee of Correspondence, and that it shall be 
their duty to attend to carrying the foregoing Resolutions tato 
effect, and that they be authorized to make any such modifica- 
tiens of the above Resolutious, as they may consider necessary 
or proper, to harmonize with the views of the other Districts; 
and as soon as they shall have effected an arrangement with 
the other Districts, that they shall publish the same iu the two 
papers of this town. 

Resolved, That this meeting stand adjourned to the 22d day 
of August; and this day's proceedings be published in all the 
papers of the Congressional Disirict. | 

J. Ms. DeSAUSSURE, Secretary. 





Peavrorrt, (5S. C.) July 28, 183i. 
At a meeting of the Union and State Rights Party, held to 
Beaufort, on the 27th of July, 1831, Wirtuiam Faipr, Esq. 
was called to the Chair, and Wint1aAm Jonnson, Esq. request- 
ed to act as Secretary. ‘The Chairman stated the object ot 
the meeting, when, on motion of Captain Joun Frirr, 4 
Committee was appointed by the Chair, consisting of the fol- 
lowing gentlemen: John M. Verdier, William Elliott, Captain 
Joha Fripp, Dr. J. R. Verdier, and John Porteous, who retired 
for a short time, and having returned, reported the follow- 
ing Resolutions, amongst others, which were unanimously 
egreed to. us , 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this meeting, Nullification 
will inevitably lead to Disunion, and that we do therefore 
solemnly protest against the resort to any such injurious measure. 

Resolved, That we cousider the Tariff as oppressive and up- 
just, and that we will zealously unite in auy cunstituuional 
measures of resistance to it. 

Resolved, That the Anvti-Tarif! Convention at Philadelphia 
is entitled to our warmest suppert, as being calculated to unite 
the advocates of Free Trade, and to produce a more syste- 
matic oppcsition to the Traiff, than has yet been made. 

Resolved, That a Delegate be appointed to the said Conven- 
tion, to represent the Union Party of this Parish. 

On motion, 

Resolved, That Wirtiam Exxiort, Esq. be appointed the 
Delegate to this Convention. a 

(Signed) WILLIAM FRIPP, Chairman. 

Wittiam Jounson, Secretary. 

N. B.—The meeting was addressed by J. M. Verdier and 
William Elliott, Esquires. 





From the New York Evening Pest. 


The spirit with which, in various parts of the country, pre- 

arations are makiog by che citizens to represent their interests 
in the Free Trade Convention, is an omen of the most grati- 
fying nature. This is, in fact, the most interesting aud momen- 
tous among all the political topics which now occupy the pub- 
lie attentios. A body of intelligent men, delegated from vari- 
ous parts of the country, bringing their information into one 
common stock, comparing their reasonings, and pursuing their 
researches in conjunction, and then publishing to the world the 
sum of their deliberations, must have an effect upon the pub- 
lic opinion, which it is searcely possible to calculate. The great 
principles of Free Trade are clear, settled, demonstrated truths ; 
but for popular effect something more is needed. ‘They must 
be illustrated, exemplified, pursued into practice. The peeple 
want to be shown actual instances of the benefit of observing, 
aud the mischief of violating these principles. ‘These instances 
are aumerous enough in our own country—and they only re- 
quire to be collected and published to the world under a sanc- 
tion which will ensure them credit, to act upon the public mind 
with a tremendous energy. Nor is the collecting and embody- 
ing of the practical arguments against the prohibitory system, 
the oaly good which will result from the labors of this Conven- 
tion. The members will carry with them into the different and 


remote quarters of the country, the facts accumulated and the 


conclusions deduced, and will disperse them by conversation 
among their neighbors; and a better knowledge of the interests 
of the various parts of the Union, and a kinder regard for them 


hus be generated. 
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From the Bucks County ( Pennsylrania) Republican 





TILE AMERICAN SYSTEM. 


it was asserted in the conclusion of my last, that manufac- 
our Goverument, oaly by the 


tures should be encouraged by 





post for the encouragemeut of domestic manufactures of any 
kind, 

Bat it is useless, say the restrictionists, to argue against 
known facts. So say we. The fact is, they add, we have 
prospered wonderfully ia consequence of the Tariff, and do- 
mestic manufactures have growa up wonderfully under its pro- 
tection. Many kinds of American industry have become es- 
tablished by means of protecting duties. Others are being es- 
tablished, and the * general welfare” requires that the duties 
should be continued until they can successfully compete with 
foreign productions, This is the whole strength and scope of 
their argument. If trae, it would show that an alteration 
should be made in the Constitution of the United States : not 
that Congress should exercise an unconstitutional power. But 
the argument is not true. Our flour manufacture, for instance, 
is the best established of any the country can boast. It has 
grown up to its present excellence, independent of the duties 
laid, or supposed to be laid, for its protection. The effectual 
encouragement it has received from Government has been, 
and is, in the shape of Inspection Laws, passed by the several 
States; and exactly in proportion to the excellence of these 
laws, has been the credit, and consequent encouragement, of 
the manufacture. By these laws, the spirit of emulation, or 
“competition,” was excited to the production of a superior 
article. Individual ingenuity and skill were directed to the 
accomplishment of this object, and thus, general success was 
sure to be attained. What is there to prevent simi!ar measures 
in relation to the cotton, iron, or any other manufacture, from 
produciog similar results?) Surely nothing. In truth, the de- 
gree of success, which either of these, or any other maoufac- 
ture, has attained, is much more owing to the spirit of inspec- 
tiou than the gevius of restriction. Every one may recollect 
the avidity with whieh Waltham cottons were purchased. Was 
it because they weve lower priced than other domestic manu- 
factures of a similar description? No, but the people thought 
they were better; and it was uot the Tariff, but the brand or 
mark that secured their sale. Thus, also, every blacksmitn 
knows that a new tron-master seeks to recommend his pro- 
duction, not so much by the lowuess of price, as the goodness 
of his metal. American grass scythes have long superceded 
the use of the Eoglish manufacture. Aod why? Beeause 
they were better. Particular brands commanded a_ bigher 
price than others. And why! Because their reputation for 
goodness was established. lu short, wherever measures have 
been taken to fix the relative value of any production, as comn- 
pared with siumlar articles, whether of foreign or domestic 
workmanship, that which is really valuable of our own make, 
always has been, and always will be preferred. The Tariff, so 
far as Nf Operates to protect our manufacturers from foreign 
skill and excellence, detracts from the effects of the spirit of 
emulation, and thus injures, instead of benefits, the interests it 
professes to encourage. It is, therefore, in this respect, injuri- 
ous to the * general welfare,” in this particular. * But,” say 
the advocates of the Restrictive System, “we want protec- 
tion, not against foreign skill aod ingenuity, but against foreign 
capital, and foreign cheapness of labor.” We shall see how 
this argument comports with the facts of the case, aad with 
iheir other statements. c. 





THE AMERICAN SYSTEM. 





From the Muskingum (Ohio) Messenger. 


Some persons contend that a tax or tariff on goods makes 
them cheaper—nud no doubt, many good citizens, who have 
not examined the matter, are led away by this belief. The 
monied aristocracy, who get the benefit of this tax, however 
they may talk, do not believe a word of it. They would never 
he so anxious to uphold the ** American System,” if they be- 
lieved that it lowered the price of their articles. They want 
to get all the money they can from the people. Would a farmer 
ask for a law that would lower the priceof wheat? Certainly 
not. Would he believe a manufacturer, when he said that be 
wanted laws to make bis articles cheaper. Laws to make ar- 
ticles cheap are unuecessary, because every manulecturer can 
sell as cheap as he pleases—there is none to prevent him. The 
plain matter of fact is, that they wish to pat their fingers into 


the pockets of the people, and they have chosen to do it by | 


claimiug great patriotism and love of the people. 


on the East side has wood that he wishes 








i 
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farmer aod the mechanic have to pay it, while they get nothing 
more for ther Jaber. Such laws destroy competition, and 
put the many im the power of a few monopolists—Suppose 
there was a law that only one man should sell coffee ina 
neighborhood 1» Would be sell cheaper on that account?) No 
—competition is the life of trade, and the only mode to ensure 
fair dealing towards the customer. But now a man buys a 
coat, and pays to the rich capitalist five or ten dollars for the 
privilege of wearing it—and yet the rich aristocrat and his 
tools through the country, have the impudence to tell him, thet 
he is **protected,” that he gets the coat cheaper, because he 
pays him double price, for the privilege of wearing it. Out 
upen such abominable nonsense! It makes one’s blood boil to 
hear the minions of a mushroom and steel-hearted aristocracy 
spreading such doctrines of slavery and oppression, among the 
free people of the United States. But the time is fast coming, 
When the scales will fall from men's eyes, and the indignation 
of an injured people will be heard, im every den of the cor- 
rupt mouopolists. The people of this country, will have the 
privilege of enjoying the fruits of their own labor, freely—it is 
a right given by the Ruler of all things, aud cannot long be 
withheld where truth is as free as the air. 


a _ 
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From the Susquehannah ( Pennsylvania) Register. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


We find the following, in a late number of the Berwick 
(Penusylvania) Gazette. We have seen better writing, but 
seldom better sense. The writer, whoever he may be, will do 
much good by continuing, in his plain and familiar manner, to 
expose the fallacies of the “* Clay System," and the injustice 
of unequal taxation. 

“ The Tariff, so called, was a necessary evil. IJtis a sys- 
tem of taxation, which was established to pay off the debt in- 
curred by the nation in the late war. It was a burden sub- 
mitted to by the people cheerfully, to pay those who had pe- 
triotically advanced their money, to sustain the honor of eur 
country, and defend the rights of its citizeos. ‘Through the 
exertions of the Representatives of the democratic party, in 
Cougress, aided by the patriotism of A. Jackson, who is no 
less ready to defend his country in time of war, than to pay 
her debts in times of peace ; the public debt of the United States 
is nearly eutinguished. Any tax i:nposed upon the people, 
otherwise than what ts strictly ealled for to defray the neces- 
sary expenses of the Government, is oppression. When taXa- 
ion goes beyond this simple priuciple, the true moral or inter- 
pretation of it is, to make the many poor, to enrich the few—to 
fill the public treasury out of the earnings of the industrious 
people, and to encourage speculation among these who despise 
an honest way of obtaining a livelihood. The object of the Sys- 
tem men,” is to keep on the high taxes that they may filch 
away their money, which is drawn into the treasury thereby. 
‘The aristocracy look vpon the people as merely made to delve to 
support them in idleness and extravagance. These are gene- 
rally the enemies of General Jackson, and the advocates of a 
State debt and high taxes on the people: for they reason in this 
way, that the more the people are kept down und oppressed, the 
more easily they can reduce them to servitude. 

The object of Government should be the happiness and 
comfort of the whole people. Hence, no more money should 
be taken from them, than what the strictest economy would 
warrant to defray the public expense. The Government should 
he economical, that the people might be rich, not the Govern- 
ment, “rich and splendid,” (as aristocrats say) aod the people 
poor. ‘The Clay men and the aristocracy wish to keep the 
heavy taxes upon the people after the public debt is paid, that 
there may be great sums io the Treasury to squander upon 
favorites, and to enable them to corrupt the people with their 
own money. Besides its tendency is to prostrate individual 
enterprize, and to create a mouopoly of all the profits of the 
people’s labors by the overgrown capitalists. Tu short, its direct 
teudency is, not fo promote individual prosperity and independ- 
ence—lWut to make the rich more rich, and the poor more poor. 

The warmest aud most noisey System men, are not the imius- 
trious plodding citizens. "Tis true, that some honest men are 
enlisted by their sophistry—but generally its advocates are, the 
speculator, the professional man, or the idler—those whe follow 
the flock for the sake of the fleece. 

This country can only be ruined hy a system of taxation 
which shall take from the people their substance to strengthen 
the power of the aristocracy. This “ Rusticus” who, to my 
mind is incapable of a single elevated conception of justice or 
patriotism, comes in with a sweeping conclusion, which is to 
stop all argument, that as Pennsylvania is benefirted by this 
system of high taxation, it must be supported. Now until it 
is shown to my understanding other than by naked assertion, I 
shall deny Pennsylvania is benefitted by this system of high 
taxation. 1] cannot see that Pennsylvania is benefittec by pay- 
ing into the National Treasury, and to the dealer in merchan- 
dise, a yearly tax of two millions of dollars, and receiving back 
about one-third of that amount, after deducting from it all the 
expeuses of collection, and submitting to all the insolence of 
the tax-gatherers. 

It is said, I] know, that it is necessary that the farmers pony 


| Lup pretty well to encourage the manufacturer. The Farmer 
We will put a case, that will make the matter plain to any is the bone and sinew of the country, so proverbially patient 
man of common sense. Suppose firewood to be 50 cents a that speculators calculate to live out of his earnings. The 
load on the West side of the Muskingum and some rich man | farmer might just as well say to the manofacturer ‘you most 


to sell for 75 cents a! pay me a part of your earnings, in order to make my farm 


load. Now, if the bridges over the Muskingum were free of | more profitable.’ But at such a suggestion one manufacturer 


toll, wood would be brought to Zauesville from the west side of 


the river, for about 50 cents—and none could be sold for 75 
cents. Every one wou!d choose to buy it at the lowest price. 
But if a toll of 25 cents a load were charged for crossing the 
bridges, it would surely raise the price to 75 cents a load. The 
person who had it for sale on the east side of the river, would 
raise it as high as he could. The toll could not make it 
cheaper. 
their industry, or a tax on their industry ? 

Just so it is with the tax or tariff on all foreign articles 
consumed by the people. When brought to the United States, 
they pay a tax at the custom-house or toll-house, as it may be 
called—some of 15, 20, 20, 50, and some the enormous tax or 
toll of 200 per cent., or twice the first cost. How can this 





make them cheaper? Wheu the foreign article is taxed highly 


Would those who use wood call this a protection of | 


| 





would make more uproar than one hundred farmers would do. 

But admitting it to be a fact, that Pennsylvania would be 
the gainer by this system of taxation, is this the only consider- 
ation? Would any honest Pennsylvanian say that he would 
wish to see Pennsylvania grow rich by impoverishing her sister 
States? Would any honest Pennsylvanian justify that princi- 
pie which should take a million of dollars from Virginia and 
add to Pennsylvania? or vice versa, take that amount from 
Pennsylvania and bestow it upon Virginia? The true system 
of taxation, and that which our President reecommesds in bis 
Messages, is that which imposes equal burdens upon the peo- 
ple to defray the necessary expenses of Government, without 
partiality to any particular interest—is the measure of justice 
which a provident father would extend to his children of equal 


claims. FRANKLIN, 
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Banner of the Constitution. Sol 

The Constitution of the U. States, however, differs wholly |of Trade. Without their patriotic aid, the lights of science 

oe aie PHILADELPHIA 3 from either of the other two cases. It is not a compact * be- |could never have been made te shine upon the minds of the ei- 
wv ‘ — tween each eitizen dwelling withia the United States, aud all |tizens of the North, whether ego ~ ‘the clouds = > 
n, and WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 17, 1831. other citizens,” as Mr. Sullivan asserts, but it is a compact be- rauce, or qunupent by the stumu us of se {-interest. ad the 
juppose | | tween distinct States, each possessing, at the time of the exe- | question at issue beeu a mere question of political economy, 
lee in a aaitinn . ~ tl cution of the contract, absolute and entire sovereignty and in- | we devoutly believe there would not have existed the remotes: 
t? No Editors of newspapers iu the United States and Canada will dependence on all other States. This fact is manifest from chance of saving the couatry from an irretrievable subjection 
Serer oblige a bereaved family, in England, by inserting in their P@- | the whole history of the Constitution, and is rendered indis- |'0 the Restrictive System. The influence of corporations aod 
for the pers the following obituary notice, in the hope of its meeting putable by the evidence which has been weekly afforded in this | of wealthy capitalists, over a dense community, is irresistible. 
and his the eye of Samuel Abel, brother of the deceased, whose place journal siace December last, that every question decided in the People who depend upon their daily labor for their daily bread 
im, thet at residence in the United Scates is unknowa : Convention which formed it was decided by States. Can it, | have no choice but to vete the tickets placed ia their hands by 
—— “ DIED, oa the 23d day of January, 1831, at Northampton, | iherefure, be pretended, with any show of reason, that an in- their employers. } ‘The vested interests in manufactures raise up 
boil to (Eaglaud,) Susan, only daughter of Mr. James ABEL, of that | strument, which could have beeu drawn up to suit the views . host of agents in every quarter of the country, W ho, because 
stocracy town, aged 30.” of seven of the smallest Sta‘es, embracing less than one-fourth | uterested, become active disseminators of the fallacies which 
song the of the population of the whole thirteen States, can be consid- | Put Money into their pockets, and draw into their support, of 
comping. Mr. Sullivan, in his “ Political Class-Book,” says, that ‘the | ered as a contract between each citizen of the whole and all reduce te neutrality, their wealthy and influential relatives and 
oe. most eminent men in our country” understand the Constitu- | other citizeus ?* The idea appears to be preposterous, and yet irieuds. The contagion of the Res*rietive philosophy, ia the 
have the tion to be ““a contract between each citizen dwelling within | such is the theory which a party is now, in this country, enga- Northern ~tntee, has heen almost incredible. Phe natural — 
ly—it is the United States, and all other citizens, to establish and main- | ged io disseminating, aud which, if it be successful, must cud | 5¢s of Prosperity—viz. increased capital and skill, labor-saving 
. long be cain a Government fur the good of the whole, with limited and | in the overthrow of this Goverament. apitmatetaatte expedition nalieteaty anates ay Sea re in agrieul- 
defined powers, and providing that all powers not expressly Mr. Sullivan, it is true, does not say that the right of ex- | ‘ure, facilities - iuterpal communication by roads and cavals, 

given, er aecessarily flowing from those which are so given, | pounding the powers of the Government is vested in Congress. constructed by States and Corporate compantee—-are more than 

are reserved to the States, or to the People, with authority in This, however, is the doctrine of his party. He maintains that, | Sufficient to counterbalance the mischievous legislation of Con- 

the Government, so created, to expound its powers.” Had | in the last resort, the power is lodged with the Supreme Court. | SF€ss; and, because the country moves ahead, and every North- 


Berwick meu had fallen into the doctrine of consolidation, we should | political adherents the obligation wader which they rest to en- that they are benefitted by that inisehievous legislation. Of the 
ye not have disputed it: but the geueral assertion, * the most | act their laws in such a form as to render them cognizable by |'€’ 7 ho do not aha — belief, mee are eitber 
oe ~ emioent,” demands an unqualified denial. There are, in this | mee Coort ? It is all idle to talk of a tomedy provided by the ee aor ~ “ pases ~ we nna MS 
injustice country, men as eminent as any whom Mr. Sullivan had in his | Constitution, if there exist a power of inflicting the wrong iv |“ “ve ~— - ane ee - fend by : pe , 
eye, aud who, if intellect be measured by the capacity of con- such a way that it can be placed beyond the reach of the re- nulactures —— ihey are oo Cg ea, ae 
is a ~ nl struing the meaning of a Constitution, would pass ia the world medy. Such is the case with the Tariff Laws. They profess leetions in favour of a particular candidate for the Presidency. 
» debt ta- as much better lawyers, who wholly discard all belief in the | to be enacted to raise a revenue. Their object, however, is whom they would rather see sueceed, than that their prioci- 
eat te. doctrine here advanced. But thai is a secondary consideration. | not to raise a revenue. They are enacted, not that the public - —_ ws penton et aie 
or of eur Qur business is to examine Mr. Sullivan’s theory of govera- coilers may be filled, by the importation of foreign goods, but vel _neretmadians the held of battle gives us eppertaumes © 
rough the meat, and see if it be that upon which the Federal Goverument | that they may be kept empty, by the exclusion of foreign goods. forming an opinion of the true state of the question ; and — 
party, ia 33 founded. ‘To shut foreign goods out of the country is the sole design of | #59 repeat, w hat we have frequently before declared, that it 
— wae The Charter of the City of Philadelphia may be looked upon | our high duties, and yet Congress has the effroatery to declare is oaly because the Constitution has protected our — from 
we pha A as a contract between each citizen dwelling withia that city, that their design is to let them come in, which is the only means on mv een en found a no of ae who 
e people, | and all others who reside within the corporate limits, to estab- | by which a revenue could be raised out of them. Fie upon i — as SONS? 02 Qs Ss a “ — 
he neces- — lish aed maintain a Governmoat for the whole, with limited | such base sulnerfuges! Honest men should be ashamed to be vered erent that we ton tea in the maxim that 
~ taxa- i; and defined powers. lo order to carry into effect this contract. found in company with the perpetrators of such a fraud upon “Truth is mighty, and will prevail. 
oy tar two bodies, called the Select and Common Councils, are cho- | the Constitution and the rights of the People. 
npdustrious sen by the people as an aggregate mass, there being no Ward- * By the Census of 1790, the population of Massachusetts, New A story is told of a sentinel, whe was once posted at the 
ho despise Goverameuts, possessing separate rights. A majority of these York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina, amount- | £2te of a city, which led to its suburbs, with orders to permit 
fthe Sys- bodies do really represent the sentiments of a majority of the | ed to 2,984,686 souls—whilst the population of the other seven States | nobody to goin. Ao inhabitant of the city, who happened to 
y* — whole body of qualified electors, and the remedy for malversa- | was but 936,740. he in the suburbs at the time, on his return home presented 
a delve . tioa ia office is the ballot-box. If any construction of the Char- himself at the gate, where he was stopped by the sentinel, who 
are genc- ter should be practised, adverse to the interests of a majority of | Tt is gratifying to the lover of his country to observe that the | told him that he had orders to let nobody goin. The man very 
cates of a the electors, the next annual election could rectify it; and, if 
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Mr. Sullivan contented himself with stating that some eminent | But why did he not, in his book, eadeavor to impress upon his 


the rights of a minority should be impaired, an appeal for re- 














Anniversary of our Independence is never permitted to pass 
by without the manifestation of the most unfeigned gratitude 








ern interest appears to prosper, the mass of the people believe 





calmly replied that he did not want to go in—that he wanted 
to go oul. This explanation appeared to be quite satisfactory 








dress would lie to the paramount authorities of the Legislature 
or the Supreme Court of the State. The Councils themselves 
could never be allowed to be the expounders of their own pow- 


to those sages and heroes to whom we are indebted for our li- 
berty. It has, however, not occurred to every one, that, he- 
sides the debt of gratitude due to those distinguished iodividu- 


to the sentinel, who said that that altered the case, and ke ac- 


yiness and cordingly let the man pass. 
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ers ; nor could even the Mayor's Court, the jurisdiction of 


which lies withia the corporate limits, be safely entrusted with 


that prerogative. 
tract as Mr. Sullivau describes. 


The Coastitution of Penusylvania may also be considered as 
a contract between each citizen dwelling within the State, aod 
all other citizens who reside therein, and, indeed, it really is so 
—and, although equal justice canuot, ta the nature of things, 
be meted out to alt the inhabitants, by an equal distribution of 
the beuefits aud burdens of the Government, as near an ap- 
proximation as possible is had to it. . lo case of a legislative 
violation of the Constitution in this State, by which the rights 
of one or more individuals are impaired, the remedy is not so 
accessible as in the former case: for the rights of a majority 
of the people of the State may be impaired, without their hav- 


In this case, however, we have such a con- 


als who proclaimed and achieved our Iudependence, there is 
another sull due, to the wise and prudent statesmen who form- 
ed the Constitution which secured and guarantied the freodom 
intended to have been established by our emancipation. 

But to this body of patriots not only is due the homage of 
the gratitude of the American People, but even of that of mil- 
lious of others, who can never participate but indirectly in the 
blessings conferred by our Constitution. And what provision 
of the Constitution is particularly referred to as conferring a 
benefit upon these who do not live within its jurisdiction? We 
answer, that glorious provision which prohibits the Federal 
Government from destroying the freedom of trade, by with- 
holding from it any such power, and by declaring that the 
powers not delegated are expressly reserved to the States or 
the People. Without this glorious and invaluable provision, 


This sentinel reminds us of that class of writers who advo- 
cate laws declaring that foreiga goods shall not be allowed to 
come in from abroad, but who, at the same time, are straining 
every nerve to chow that domestic goods onght to be sont out 
—which cannot be done without letting foreign goods in. They 
say to the merchant, ‘* You may go out, but you shall not come 
in,” when, in point of fact, the operation is precisely the same, 
aud they prove, by the depth of their reasoning, that they have 
just as much brains as the sentinel. The fact is, as we remark- 
ed upon a late occasion, imports and exports are as insepara- 
bly connected as cause and effect. One cannot exist without 
the other. A nation which will not bay cannot sell, and a oa- 
tion which cannot sell cannot buy. To the precise extent that 
the British Corn Laws exclude grain, is the sale of British ma- 
oufactures dimioished : for, if they will not buy they cannot 
sell. And to the precise extent that other nations, by prohibit- 
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of taxation ing a remedy in the ballot-box. How can this be? it may be} the Union of the States, intended to have been forever esta- ory duties, refuse to take British manufactures, are the British ati 
strengthen asked. We will explain it. There are in this State say fifty- | blished, could not possibly have endured half a century. Had | prevented from buying their productions. Because they cannot 3 
who, to my one counties, some of them large and some of them small, but 
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each sending a number of Representatives proportioned to its 
taxable inhabitants. Let us suppose, however, that these coun- 
ties were about equal in population, and that a particular mea- 
sure was adopted by the Legislature, which was in accordance 
with the views of a bare majority of the people of twenty-six 
counties, but adverse to the views of the minorities in those 


counties, and to the whole of the population of the other twen 
ty-five counties. 


the election would furnish oo remedy, because the same majo 


rity could be retained by the eame electors by whom they were 


originally chosen. Suppose, for instance, great works of in 
ternal improvement should be desirable to a bare majority o 
the ishabitants of twenty-six counties, anc that they were no 


We should then have a measure, adopted by 
a majority of Representatives, representing the views of a little 
more than one-fourth of the whole population ; and for this 


the Cenvention of 1787 been composed of such materials as 
formed the Harrisburg Convention in 1827, or of sach pseudo 
statesmen as those who now compose the majority of Congress, 
our Union would truly have been, what one of their number 
denominated it, ‘a rope of sand.” If, when the pumber of 
States was but thirteen, aad the population less than four mil- 
liens, au arduous session of four months, and the powerful ia- 
fluence of our most illustrious men, were requisite to mature a 
plan which could reconcile the discordant interests of the se- 
parate Independent and Sovereign States which were repre- 
sented in the Convention, how vastly more difficult would it 
now he, with a Confederacy of twenty-four States, and a po- 
pulation of thirteen millions, embracing interests not thought of 
in 1787, to bold together so many Sovereignties and People, 
unless the freedom of industry had been amply secured? We 
pronounce it an impossibility, and we therefore say, that, as the 
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dlesired by the rest of the population ; and suppose that the! cause of the freedom of industry is the cause of the world, 


same majority, representing a little more than one-fourth of the | 


taxable inhabitants, should impose the taxation unconstitution 
ally, in such a way as to make it fall from off their own shoul 
ders upon those of the people who were opposed to the im 
provements: no remedy for the evil could be found in the elec 
tions. Redress, in such a case, would have to be sought fo 


by a reference to the State Constitution, aud ultimately to the 
Supreme Court of the State ; and the decision of that Court 
It is, however, evident that the Legislature 


would be final. 


others besides ourselves owe a debt of gratitude to the framers 
-| of the Constitution. 


But it is not alone to those illustrious patriots that is due a 
-| debt of gratitude. There stand now before us an honorable 
-| band, whom posterity will venerate as the saviors of the Union, 
on account of their firm and manly stand against the usurna- 
tions of Congress, which by degrees has removed the origina! 
| land-marks of its jurisdiction, and unlawfully encroached upon 
the rights of the States and the People. By this band, we 


r 





would not have the power of settling the copstitutionality of| mean the party which has risen up, in the South and South- 


ite own acts. 


west, in support of the Rights of the States and the Freedom 


sell, they cannot bay. 

The same ts true of the United States. So far as we shut 
out woollen aud cotton goods, iron, and sugar, so far do we di- 
minish the sales ef our domestic productions. Because we will 
not buy, we cannot sell. And so far as other nations refuse to 
take our flour, rice, tobacco, &e., we cannot take their produc- 
tions. Because we cannot sell, we cannot buy. 


The importance of the truth tnat imports and erports are in- 
separable, in simplifying the discussions now going on in relation 
to the Tariff, must be apparent to every sound reasoner. A 
clear perception of it would at once augihilate the fallacy so 
generally entertained, that manufacwres produced in the cona- 
try are, to the full extent ef their value, so much clear gain, 
and that manufactures imported are, to the full extent of their 
value, so much positive loss. We hear it every day asserted, 
that, if silks were manufactured in the country, the nation 
would save the whole amount which it now costs to pay for 
them abroad. Even such shocking absurdities are put furth by 
writers, in this country, whe arrogate to themselves the dis- 
tinction of being amongst the most intelligent schulars. Now, 
who cannot see that the silks which are now imported are paid 
for with American productions of some kind or other? And, 
if so, who canuot also see that those productions were created 
by the domestic industry of some of our citizens—or, at all 
events, that they were procured abroad in exchange for other 
productions of that industry? If we buy sifks in France, ia 








exchange for cotton—or in Italy, for Brazil sugar and coffee— 
or in Chiaa, for Spanish dollars, or bills oa London, drawn up- 
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va shipments of flour ot other produce—it is equally evident, do sell, is, that they are enabled to sell them cheap. Every ae - pe: a puede’ byt Rainicielilor cnc apsues . 
that, ia each ease, the silks have been paid for, directly or in-| sixpence that is added to the price of a jacket or pair of trow- will ge to rain. a 
direetly, with the produets of domestic industry : for, without | sers intended for the poorer classes of people, must diminish} Ty advocating an adjostsnent of the Tetif, we are glad to eve that " 
such products, it would have been impossible for us to have | the number that can be sold: for, as every working-iman has : a, Caen ene Veen pi. gma we tye grr di 
procured the sugar, coffee, dollars, or bills. only a limited income, he must always, and he cannot do othe | a. it reduced to the point which the fair and constitutional wants of in 
If, therefore, we were to leave off importing silks, and to | erwise, * cut his coat accordiug to his cloth.” lf tailors gave | y Wp mee oS _ gr eps has — mreees the _—ee a 
manufacture them ourselves, the value of those produced at) higher wages they would have to charge higher for thir) ef te peopl hs boo rmsed they arco tht an inaction ofthe | 
home would not be a clear gain to the country. It would only clothes. Higher prices would diminish the quae 7 could opeu violation of it; they Now tully wadandand Meir rights and inter- ni 
bea transter of labor from agriculture ol some sort ved other, : = and this diminution of sales “ en re the — va sf our Tariff brethes, toot the South will Sila the nrmeigle te W 
to the spinning and weaving of silks ; and whether it would | fos the labor of tailoresses. Nothing can be clearer thao this ’! controversy, will prove entirely fallacious. Ina Tariff for revenue, the ad 
be advantageous, or not, to the country, would depend eutirely and what would a tailoress eo witt, if she could force the tailor details would, no doubt, be liberally adjusted ; but a protective Tariff. he 
upoo the fact whether more yards of silk goods, of a given | to give ber one dollar and a half for making a jacket, instead as distinct from one for revenne, must be sarrendered, or discord will - 
. ™ a ee Staaes fare | cCoutinue. We may return to this noportant point when at more leisure til 
quality, could be ubtained, in a given time, from the labor of a} of one dollar, if he only gave her one to make where belore | | present our views fully. At present we cannot refrain from saying - 
thousand peorle, employed in agriculture and commerce, o1 | he gave her two or three ? that the firmuess with which the opinions advanced in the publication et 
from that of a thousand people employed in manufactures, If, We have, upoo several occasions, adverted to the want of | oe a aiboun “ay AAAEBOS, NG Che Concmatery eanmeT in Which an | 
| . at ae - , adjustment of the diflerence is urged, must, we think, command the e} 
the former thousand could produce the greatest numoer ot employment experienced m our cies, by tailoresses, seain- approbation of the sincere advocates of Liberty and Union. os 
yards, it would be sound policy to encourage their industry, by | stresses, and others who live by their needles, and we ripe, 
leaving them free to work. If the latter thousand could pro- | show u that the main cause of itis the * American System,” | Anxti-Tanire Coxvertiox.—At a numerous and respecta- ) 
duce the greatest number of yards, it would be sound policy to)" hich has disturbed, and rendered less profitable, the business | ble meeting of the friends of Free Trade, at the Exchange " 
encourage their industry, by buying their goods, which, in such | of so many men, whose wives and daughters have been obliged | Coffee-House, Boston, on Thursday evening lust— . 
case, would be cheapest. But, in neither case, would the in-| to take in sewing, or at least to perform, themselves, work, Isaac Wixstow, Esq., in the Chair, ol fe 
terference of Government be necessary. Indeed nobody would | which, in prosperous times, they were iu the habit of getting Col. Hexrr F. Baker. Sceretary : th 
require it, unless it was from a conviction that the thousand | others to do. ‘Thousands of respectable families can confirm The following gentlemen were unanimously chosen Dele- = 
manufacturers could not produce as many yards of silk as the) the truth of this statement. But the mischief experienced by gates to the Free Trade Convention to be rie 19 Philadel. o 
thousand persons engaged. in agriculture and commerce ; and | the taileresses is augmented by another cause, also connected phia in September next, viz : m 
this, sound policy would forbid : for, there is no good reason | with the same system. The quantity of ready-made clothing Heury Lee, William Goddard. th 
why the lawful, natural, and profitable industry, of one set of | which is now smuggled into our country, directly from all parts Seracl Muneoo. Heory Williams, 22 
persons, should be broken down, in order to build up the un- | of Europe, and indirectly through Canada, is very great: and, Richard D. Tucker. Edward Cruft, al 
lawful, artificial, aud unprofitable business, of another set.’ what is worse, the evil is getting greater every day. More George Brinley, Abiel Chandler, de 
What is true of silks, is true of all other articles ; and it may! London-made coats are now seen in our cities, than at any Pieneier Breed, William B. Swett, . 
be relied upon, as admitting of no dispute, that, in every case | former period. The first effect of this smuggling is to diminish William Foster. Samuel D. Bradford, 6, 
where protecting duties are necessary to exclude foreign com- | the number of coats, which are always made by men ; and, as Samuel A. Wells, and ua 
modities, the annual product of the labor of every thousand | the men have fewer coats to make, they are emploved in mak- Samue! Swett, John L. Gardner. 
persons employed in the protected manufacture is less than | ing pantaloons and vests, to the exclusion of the women. This Med noi tr 
wat of the thousand persons who, without protecting laws, lis so plain and manifest, that no one can doubt it, who will Ww . : : of 
would have been engaged in producing the equivalents with | give ita moment's reflection ; and, when we recollect what a oe eames ni Boe Se es by “i wee 
which the rival eommadities would have been purchased. ‘small diminution in the ordinary demand for the labor of those and State Rights Party, to represent Beaufort, (3. C.) at the is 
To assume, as a basis of an argument, that there is any great | who are always poorly paid, aud who can barely make both Free Trade Convention. of 
number of people necessarily without employment adequate to | ends meet, will produce distress, we can easily account for the sh 
their support, in this country, is perfectly idle. No man need | misery which is ascribed, by certain mistaken philanthropists, Meetings have been held at the following places, in South 
long be idle, if be wishes to work. Upon this head, we lately | to the want of generosity in the tailors. Of all the trades ex- Carolina, in reference to the appointment of Delegates to the fo 
conversed with a practical Pennsylvania farmer, of sixty years | isting, that of a tailor is the one which is the least able to raise Free Trade Convention. The proceediogs of these meetings ve 
of age, who denies altogether the position that any able-bodied | prices upon consumers. A hatter may do it, or a shoe-maker| #"e too BuMmerous for publication, and, being confined to the pi 
man can be long destitute of employment. He says he can! may do it, because nobody but themselves can make hats or! #ppointment of Committees to confer with other sections of in 
imagine that a man may have high notions, and aspire to high-| shoes. But, as regards tailors, they cannot do it without cer-| their respective Congressional Districts, or to mere confirma- sh 
er wages or a more genteel employment than he can easily ob- | tain loss, and for the simple reason, that,in every family where | tions of the appointments originally made, at Charleston, do th 
tain ; but, says he, * if he is in earnest, let him come down in| there is a woman, there is a competitor, for every woman who Jot furnish the name of any Delegates : he 
his wages or his pride, and he will soon find occupation.” We | can sew is, to a certain extent, a tailoress. Columbia ; Ww 
believe this to be perfectly true ; aud, in corroboration of it, What, then, is the remedy for these unfortunate females 2! Edgefield Court-House ; 
we assert, as a fact, that, at the very time at which the great-| The answer is plain enough. It is, to enable them to live | Darlington Court-House ; 
est clamor was made in this city, about the want of employ-| cheaper. Let the duties be reduced upon aii articles of pies Marlborough Court-House ; ut 
ment for females, there was a very great demand, at high wa-| necessity. Enact laws to enable these women and oiher poor | Lexington Court-House ; C2 
ges, for good seamstresses who were willing to go out to work | people to buy cheap goods. Let them have muslins, calicoes, | Orangeburg Court-House ; on 
by the day in private families. flannels, baizes, and other articles. of cloching, as cheap as pos- Abbeville Court-House ; ze 
sible. A diminution in their expenses of living would be nen! Sumfterville 5“ Tr 
The “United Tailoresses’ Society of New York” have pub- | ‘mount to ao increase io their Wages. Let them have sugar Winsborough. ci 
lished a long Address to the Public, containing a list of their and other groceries as low as it ” practicable to get them. Let oats n¢ 
grievances. They complain that the tailors do not allow them them have cheaper fonts, by taking off the duties from all ar- Meetings have been called at Richmond, (Va.) and at Nash- fit 
prices for their w ork adequate to their decent support, and ticles used in house-building, such as iron, nails, glass, pain's, toe (N.C.) and one is projected at Portland, (Me.) The nem- 
they call upon the public to patronize a general clothing store Xe. By such “3 policy, would they not only be enabled to buy | ber of qunews thas far appointed = SevEREY-Se, a very ine- 
which they purpose to establish. Ip seems that, in the city of | more things, with the present wages they receive, but they| morable number, as connected with political disputes. 
New York, there are supposed to be three thousand tailoresses, | Would get more employment : for, as all other persons would) pS Just as our paper was going to press, we received the ' 
of whom about one thousand five hundred belong to the Soci-| '¢ benefited by it, as well as themselves, more clothes would Le proceedings of the Free Trade Meeting at Richmond on the 
e:y referred to. Some weeks since this Society entered into wanted. —_—— 12th instant. Our limits will only allow us to give the names d 
e combination not to work for the tailors at less than certain Mr. Caruoun's Address, setting forth, in detail, his views in of the Delegates appointed, which were as follows: = 
“rates, considerably higher than those which the tailors would relation to the interesting questions which now agitate and di- Benjamin W. Leigh, Charles Ellis, 
consent to give ; and, after holding out a short time, they were | de our country, has been received, but at too late a period Joseph Marx, Jaquelin P. Taylor, p 
compelled, from their necessities—but te mporarily, as they SAY | 1 he published in this day’s paper. The following editorial James Lyons, John Robertson. a 
—to give up the contest, and subunit to the tailors’ oBers. article from the Pendleton Messenger, in which it first appear- a 
The prices offered by the tailors, and those demanded by the od, will, however; cerve te shew the grounds taken by the Vice| We have been politely favored, by a friend, with the perusal 
tailoresses, were as follow : Offered Demanded. | President. In our next we shall give this important document, | &f a highly sensible and instructive pamphlet, entitled * The 
For making fine cloth round-jackets, S1 00 $1 50 together with copies of the Virginia Resolutions of 1798, of the. Btate of the Times, and the Necessity of Reform,” recently 
ss en Oe 125 | Kentucky Resolutions of 1799, and of the Decision of the Su- published 2 London, and Weyraeen G8 AO,:008 informed, by 
‘ ‘. eee, - - 050 109 |Ppreme Court of Pennsylvania, pronounced in 1799, by Chief L aes Rose "i Esq.—in whieh the pOeeer, om advecat- h 
- pantaloons, Bas cassimere, 0 624 075 Justice McKean, in the case of the Commonwealth vs. Cobbet) '"4 : , orm, relates 2 eer of important particulars, as p+ c 
“ “ coarse sattinett, 0 38 0 50 |—those being the political authorities upon which Mr. Cathoun | lustrative of the necessity of | radical change io many branehes hi 
, 0“ bombazine, lined, 0 75 100 | relies for the justilication of his course. of British polity. He states, ia relation to the Pauper System, P 
~~" , To the exclusion of much miscellaneous matter, and some commn-| that the estimated public expense of supporting the poor in A 
But it is stated that “ the merchant tailors, _ those who nications, We occupy the greater part of our paper to-day with the opi- England is seven millions sterling per annum, and the extent P 
make custoni-W ork 1o measure and order, pay liberally—even worth PAs tema ra 3 ~ : on — our of private charities equal to three millions more, making she ' 
more than we demand in our bill of prices ; and against this a subject. We know we a fF aller acthing biter eabealakll ve erormous sum of ten millions of pounds, equal to forty-eight 
portion we have no complaints 0 offer,"—whilst another class gratify public expectation. The sentiments of Mr. Calhoun have been | millions of dollars. But this is not all. He states that this at 
will not poy within 398 per €entom as mach ax the foregoing | Tarouel represented, an athough w« know tht be has mot conceal vat expenditure docs not answer the purposes for which it io. | * 
prices, aud another still refuse to pay more than the following of his station have debarred him from an opportunity of officially declar-| made ; for that still poverty and distress every where prevail, . 
rates : ing them, Perhaps the cold dictates of prudence, unsubdued by better | accompanied, as they are, by vice and immorality. He says : 
For making reund-jackets, from 124 to 183 cents. or more patriotic feelings, might have determined him to take advantage | “It could easily be shown ae cs Marty gy n 
= pastalooms from Gh te 8 ceat Sin cmp ty inten oe nine hea dem ee 
0 try ors. fro: 5 eunael al”’ school, a disciple of which would seiesfally eveld, meenli | ce oy - re " oor ves ent ener of the \ 
| 7 troweers, from | 4 1 6 cents. | of coding, the opportunity of throw ing himself into the breach between | moral degeneracy 0 the peasant; that it has sapped his in- k 
There is no doubt a great deal of suffering amongst this class | the two great conflicting interests of the country. dependence ; that it has removed the only healthy and effective e 
of females. and pe one can regard their condition without feel- ; It will be seen, . the agua ee the ar ne ep -_ Mr Cal- | check to the population ; that it has hurried myriads into early 7 
ing regret. Bot they alt yzether mistake the remedy which is Sestak tall the Genarat eS eee > ecgar eet a and most imprudent marriages, to which it offers a premium, € 
applicable to their case. lhe remedy is not to look for an im- publican party. as expressed in the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions | by a certainty of employment, and a provision for the wife and h 
provement ia their condition by endeavoring to compel a in- : "98, - _— pape. _ the oe om sen pre mn children, and has thereby furnished the country with a redup- ul 
crease of wages. It is not in the power of the employers, as not coby Goat they conndin tee odasiehenal a Constantin, Get | dancy of laborers, for whom there is neither food nor employ - t 
a body, to give more wages than the competition of the mar- | also, the only principles by which our Union, our Constitution, and our! ment.” t 
ket establishes. They are themselves subject to the influence | Liberty, can be preserved. ‘The more we reflect on it, the more tho-| Aware of the injury which would result from any sudden c 
| Pe ana . roughly are we satistied that our only safety consists in maintaining the | ; . 
of compelilion amengst one another and =e - other pla- States in the full possession of their reserved Sovereignty ; and m re- | alteration of so extensive a system, the author recowmends a . 
ces ; aud the only reason they sell the quantity of clothes they | urning back, uz speedily as possible, to those great principles that. resort to a souud policy, by a gradual process, and urges, 
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amongst other things, a reduction of the expenses of Govern- 
ment, so as to reduce the taxes to the extent of four or five 
millions. He admits that the Administration of Wellington 
did somethiog, but asserts that they did not apply the prun- 
ing knife to the most corrupt branches. “ Why was uot,” 
says he, “the vigorous arm of Reform brought to bear upon 
the higher class of pensioners ? Could the salaries of the Mi- 
nisters and the great officers of State justify no diminution ! 
Were not the Judges, from the first in station to the lowest, 
overpaid ? The emoluments of all the public functionaries 
have been raised in the scale to meet the exigencies of the 
times ; upon what principle, then, could a large reduction be 
refused, when that exigency had ceased to prevail? At least 
one-fifth of their salaries should be reduced, and would be 
clearly justified by the universal diminution in price of every 
article of life.” 

Having thus aimed a blow at the most tender part of the 
system, he next adverts to the necessity of a reform in the fis- 
He states, what is per- 
fectly ue, that all taxation must, in the end, fall euher upon 


cal regulations of the Government. 


the eapital or the income of the country, whatever tortuous 
course of financial schemes may be resorted to ; and he there- 
fore recommends direet taxation in preference to the indirect 
mode of customs and excise. He states that the support of 
the machinery under the title of the * Preventive Service 
against Fraud and Smuggling,” costs the Government anuu- 
ally £700,000—upwards of three millions of dollars. He con- 
demns the folly of keeping up, at so great a cost as an annu- 
al expenditure of £500,000, the colonia! dependency of New 
South Wales, which, for its support, and the management of 
the convicts, draws that sum from the public treasury. And 
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public feeling amongst us. 1 impute nothing to the motive— 
nor do I doubt the patriotism of the men who are eogaged 
with the opposition here. IT can only say that they are mista- 
ken men, and | fear their mistaken notions will preve fatal to 
our once-glorious Union. 1 sincerely wish that L may, io this 
last covjecture, be mistaken. I know many of our Southern 
planters, who, having, before the effects of the American Sys- 
tein were felt, vested their capital in land aod negroes, are 
now searcely able to make four per centum on their capital. 
Will vot the thinking part of our community soon say that we 
are deprived of one of the most important advantages of evil 
society, viz. the security of property? But, perhaps the ma- 
jority in Congress will say to the Southerv planter, ‘ Sell your 
land and negroes, and go into a mapufactory.’ Would such an 
answer be satisfactory! If you think so, hear what Mr. Me- 
Culloch says on this subject : 

“ The security of property is not violated merely when a man ts de- 
prived of the power of peaceably enjoying the fruits of his indastry ; 
it is also vielated, and perhaps ina still more glaring and uujustifiable 
manner, When he is prevented from using the powers with which na- 
ture has endowed him, in any way, not injurious to others, that he con- 
siders most beneficial to him-elf. Of all the species of property which 
aman can possess, the faculties of his mind and the powers of his body 
are most particularly his own. He ought, therefore, to be permitted to 
enjoy—that is, to use or exert—these powers at his discretion. And 
hence the right of property is as much or more infringed upon, when a 
man is interdicted from engaging in a particular branch of business, as 
itis when he is forcibly bereft of the property he had produced and ac- 
cumulated. Every monopoly, which gives to a few individuals the ex- 
clusive power of carrying on certain branches of industry, is thas, in 
fact, established in direct violation of the right of property of every other 
individual, [t prevents them from using their natural capacities or 
powers in the manner which they might have considered best; and, as 
every man, who is nota slave, is held, and justly held, to be the best, 
and indeed the only judge, of what is advantageous for himself, the 
principles of natural Jaw, and the right of property, are both subverted 
when he is excluded from any employment. In like manner, the nght 
of property is violated whenever any regulation is made to force an in- 
dividual to employ his labor or capital in a particular way. The pro- 
perty of a landlord is violated when he is compelled to adopt any sys- 


this, too, he says, “ is exclusive of the enormous charge of |tem of cultivation, even supposing it to be really preferable to that 


transporting the convicts to that colony. The average expense 
of the voyage, per man, is £36, that of pauper’s support, in 
England, about £8. Thus 44 years’ charge of living at home 
is consumed, before you throw the most vicious and degraded 
of human beings upon a country risen to an importance which 
should rescue it from the infamy of a penal destination.” 


From these remarks, the author proceeds to show that re- 
form io Parliament must precede all other attempts: and he 
very justly observes. “ Without such a power vested in that 
part of the community which has the deepest and most direct 
interest in our welfare, and the least propensity to aluse it, we 
shall find that any attempt to improve has but inveigied us into 
the attraction of a magnetic circle, and, instead of advancing 
boldly forward, we are brought round to the very point from 
which we started.” 





There are two articles on our fourth page, from Peonsy!va- 
via papers, aud one from an Ohio paper, which show that the 
cause of Free Trade has advocates in the country, who are not 
only bold, but able, writers. It would be in the power of a do- 
zeu Editors, iu each of those States, to give a direction to pub- 
lic opinion, which would upset the nonsense called the Ameri- 
can System before the expiration of another year, aud we are 
not without hope, that, after the fall elections are over, we shall 
find a respectable addition to the Free Trade editorial curps. 





(> The Communication of “ Sratist” has been received, 
and is held under advisemeut. 


Ye" We have received a number of Communications from 
different correspondents, of which some shall appear in our 
next. 


a7 Exrateom.—tn the article signed ‘A Merchant,” in oar last pa- 
per, a typographical error occurred in stating the width of the cloth re- 
specting which a calculation was made : It should have been 63 inches 
instead of 60. 





TO THE EDITOR 





Co.tumsia, (South Carolina,) August 6, 18351. 
Sir: From the first number of the Free Trade Advocate I 
have been an attentive reader of your paper. ‘The ability and 
correctness with which you bave supported Pree Trade and a 
limited construction of the Constitution, ts doubtless an im- 
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portant and valuable service rendered by you to the people of 
America. Should the cause of Reasou and Truth triuwph, | 
posterity will, I have no doubt, number you among those able | 
and disinterested patriots who are now laboring to arouse an 
interested majority to a sense of justice. Go on in the great 
cause in which you are engaged—you have, in Soath Carolina, 
aome able supporters—a great majority of the people in this 
State are with you—the voices of Hayne, Cooper, Hamilton, 
and McDuffie, are raised in the good cause. 

I suppose you have heard and read much about the excite- 
ment in South Carolina. This you hear, because you see and 
read Southera papers. The same, however, is not the case 
with (I may say) near all of the people in the Northern and 
Western States. ‘The true friends to our Union regret that 
Editors favorable to the Tariff make it their business to con- 
ceal the feelings of the Southern people on that subject. If 
the people of Great Britain had known the true state of the 
excitement in America in 1774, we would yet, 1 Rave no doubt, 
have been a colony. A vast majority in this State believe | 
that they are an oppressed and injured people. is not the con-| 
viction, even if its cause were groundless, quite enough to make 
freemen do any thing rather than submit? As in ‘76, so now, 
there is a division in our State. Unfortunately for our cause, 
certain papers in this State serve only to weaken our energies 
as a party striving to have a fair construction of the Constitu- 
tion, and at the same time cause the people of the Nerth aad 
West to take up a wrong impression aa to the true state of 





which he was previously following. The property of the capitalist is 
violated when he is obliged to accept a particular rate of interest for his 
stock ; and the property of the laborer is violated whenever he ia obhg- 
ed to betake himself, in preference, to any particular occupation.” 


CLARENCE. 





[ COMMUNICATION. } 


ANTI-TARIFF CONVENTION. 


Mr. Editor: It has given me great pleasure to knew that 
there is to be an Anti-Tariff Convention in your eity in Sep- 
tember next. IT cannot forbear to express my gratitude for the 
hearty and efficient efforts which are now making to bring that 
measure about, and render it what it should be. I have seen so 
many of these meetings turned to the purpese of mere faction 
and party, that my first impulse was to have nothing to do with 
the one proposed. Upon more reflection, I think that this Con- 
vention may prove a great blessing to the ceuntry, if it become 
what ts professed, an assembly of gentlemen, ‘+ without dis- 
tinction of party,” whose sole aim shall be two assert and re- 
commend those principles that are essential to our well-being. 
You are aware, sir, that lam a New England man, and that 
l live in the country—and I can assure you, that, even here, 
notwithstanding appearances to the contrary, the people are 
well disposed to hear what is to be said, and even to acknow- 
ledge, that, as to the Tariff System, they are not well enough 
informed to enable them to be capable judges. This is half the 
battle : for, when a man is disposed to obta truth, when he 
loves it, he is then not far from the thing itself. Lcan assure 
you, therefore, that our people are in a right frame of mind 
upon the subject. You must not expect many Delegates from 
New England, but there will be some. Boston will doubtiess 
send you a representation. New Hampshire and Maine are 
both Anti-Tariff States, and we expect them also to do their 
duty. As yet, New York has vot stirred. How is this? An 
Anti- Tariff City, and Anti-Tariff Members of Congress, and 
no Delegates to a meeting like this! A mean, selfish, and das- 
tardly spirit, will, ia the end, bring disgrace upon aoy man, 
city, or place. New York may have a great population, great 
commerce, and great wealth, but, if she has not independence 
and public virtue, it is pot a city that will be respected, or have 
influence. But I hope for better things. She has emivent 
men—let them come forth, therefore, boldly, upon this occa- 
sion, to do what good they ean. 

It is announced that this Convention is to be an assembly 
‘without distinction of party.” I trast it will be what is pro- 
fessed. ‘The very suspicion of party, in such a meeting, would 
poison every thing. If the proceedings of that assembly shall 
he conducted in a spirit of sincerity, honor, and moderation— 
if there shall be, in all that is said asd done, a hearty devotion 


to the great cause of truth and the prosperity of the people—i/ 


uoth'ng sectional, mean, violent, and sinister, shall appear— 
then, sir, what shall be done will command the respect and 
confidence of the country—then the people, every where, wil! 
begin to awake, to inquire, and to think seriously—then it will 
be impossible any longer, by mere numbers and the clamor of 
interested manufacturers, to drown the voice of truth and com- 
inon sense. 

Sir, we may expect this result. You have done, and are do- 
ing constantly, all you can to bring it about. Let us all do the 
saine, according to our opportunities, and we shall not fail of 
our reward—the best, the greatest, reward—the satisfaction of 
pursuing noble public objects, and not mean private ends. 


August Sth, 1831. NEW ENGLAND. 
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[ COMMUNICATION }—NO. 2. 





In my last, I stated tha: I conceived that the most important 
act of the Convention in September. would be the submission 
to the country, of such a substitute for the present Tariff, as 
would conciliate the reasonable friends of the Proteeting Sys- 
tem, and satisfy the reasonable expeetations of the friends of 
Kree Trade. 

A short view of our present position may serve te determine 
what is, or is not reasonable. 

ln 1516 a new Tariff was to be arranged ; during the war, 
bumerous manufacturing establishments bac been formed, whieh 
would have been swept te destruction, by a return to low du- 
ties and peaee prices; the different parts of the Union present- 
ed their several claims to protection. Ao appeal was made to 


a 


the generosity of the South, and it was successful ; cotton and 
woollen manufactures were subjected to a duty intended for 25 
per cent., to be reduced to 20 per cent. at the expiration of 
three years, aad other articles of domestic manulacture were, 
in like manner, protected. Among those who <hus sanctioned 
the principle of protection, the high-minded Lowudes stood 
foremost. | : 

Here then, was virtually a compact: a Tariff passed almost 
by acclamation, and had there been no changes sinee, either 
party might justly complain of its infraction now. Unforta- 
uately, however, there have been continua! changes ; and ag- 
gression after aggression, on the part of the protected interests, 
would have justly given to the Anti-Tarifl party the right to 
stop at nothing short of a sweeping abolition of the whole 
system, had not another party been introduced. But anether 
aud very impertaut interest has been introduced, which ma- 
terially affects the rights and duties of the Auti- Tariff party, 
Since the adoption of the system in i516, there have been, as 
stated, frequeut changes; each of these became the law of the 
land, and compelled maby, bitterly opposed to them, as well 
as others, to withdraw their eapital from their accustomed pur- 
suits, and to invest it in such employments as the law did 
not prohibit; this has been emineutly the case in New Eng- 
land, since the Tariff of 1824 and 152", and perhaps the ma- 
jovity of the holders of manufacturing stock there, are those 
who have been uowilliagly driven from commerce, by the con- 
tinual changes of the ‘Tariff. The compact of 1IclO being 
broken, it is true, that a return to it caunot be claimed as a 
matter of right, but there is a right to a reasonable considera- 
tion. The question thea arises, what is the object of the Con- 
vention, and how can it best be attained! 

The object of the Convention should be the adeption of a 
Tariff best suited to the actual eondition of the country: not 
the exercise of aw angry spirit of retaliation, aud, least of all, 
a meddling with party politics. 

In my next, | will endeavor to suggest seme of the means 
which seem best adapted to the attainment of this object. 


Boston, August Sth, 1251. Q. P. 





[ COMMUNICATION. } 





Mr. Editor: The Restrictive System, without any reference 
to its pecuniary result to the nation, is, in my opinion, opposed 
to an original principle of civil liberty, viz. that every man has 
a right to de what he will with his own, whether property or 
labor—provided the exercise of such right does not interfere 
with the rights of his neighbor. And such rights no Govern- 
ment can lawfully take away from one clas? of the eommuni- 
ty, to bestow on another class. If they do, this ts mris- govern- 
ment, leading to tyranny—and the obligation of the people to. 
obey laws founded on such a system ceases. But, if private 
rights are sacrificed for the publie good—as may happen ia 
cases of necessity—then the individual sufferers are entitled to 
indemnity from the public purse. Was the scripture definition 
of the purpose of all earthly Governments attended to—which 
is the simplest, and therefore the wisest, compendium of the 
divine institution of Governments—the impertinent over-legis- 
lation, derived from our old mother Britain, and now so close~ 
ly imitated ia the United States—at the time, too, that tha far- 
mer is trying to shake it off—weuld have been avoided. The 


Wisdom, to be ** for the punishment of evil-doers, and for the 
praise of them that do well.” New, as farmiag, plasting, 
trading, and working itn mechanic employments, ts got evil- 
doing, so neither, in the view of the Divine Wisdom, is cotton 
and woul spiuuing, rou makiug, aed sugar plauting, especial 
well-doing : so that no rulers, even the most despotic ones, can. 
possess a natural right to punish the former and reward the 
latter. As to the latter occupation—sugar planting—the ex- 
travagant duty on foreign sugar is as direct an eucouragement 
to the continuance and increase of slavery, as the Government 
can well extend. 

If any occupation is deserving of the particular countenance 
and exercise of our rulers, it is agriculture ; but, under the 
present system, the farmers are prevented from exchanging 
their flour and other surplus productions for the sugar, molas- 
ses, end rum, of the West ladies, owing to the high duties on, 
the latter. That is—the Government, or our wise rulers, say 
to the farmers, ‘Sell what you please without taxes ; but mind. 


centum,’—or, ‘Sell your four in Philadelphia free of expenses. 
but of the articles whieh you carry home in exchange we will 
take the one-half or three-quarters,’—or, in short, ‘ Sellhas you. 
please; but give us half of the payment.’ And this is the true. 
state of the ease: ‘The farmers are taxed to support the pre- 
sent unjust and oppressive system, by receiving less. for- what 
they produce, and paying more for what they consume, than, 
uuder a just system, they would do. Nothisg is more certain 
than that tazes on Imports are taxes on Erports ; and, so sure. 
as the duties on foreign articles usually received in exchange 
for flour and bread-stuffs shall be reduced fifty per ceatum, so, 
surely will the exports be raised about twenty-five per centam. 
That is, flour, if now at the price of $4, would. were. the-du- 
ties OM sugar, rum, molasses, iron, and ether articles, redueed 
one-half, be probally about $5—it being found, by experience, 
that the duty is generally divided (if, before the duty, the price 
of the production was about the cost of producing it,) between 
the producer and consumer. It is ne doubt true that the re- 
duction of our duties on eoffee and molasses increased the 

price of those articles, at the markets of production, (ia regard 

to coffee.) more than one-half of the difference of the duty, (as 
this article had fallen so low, in the places ef preductioa, as. 
hardly to be worth produecing,) but then the Ameriean export- 

ers of bread-stufls, &e. received an equivalent im the increased 

exchangeable value of the articles exported. Tn short, when 

the prices ef coffee and molasses advanced in the West Indies, 

Brazil, &e., the planters had wherewithal to give better prices, 
for flour, meal, lumber, fish, &c. When the staple produc- 

tions of the smaller communities are at low prices, they can. 
eonsume but few imported commodities, exported by the large. 
communities, and at low priges ; but, whea high, they caa and, 
do eensume more. at higher prices. Had coffee contigued at 

five or six cents im the West Indies, the produetion must have. 
declined, as it was declining—and the means of byying our 

flour, &c. declinec with it—but, advaneing te eight and nine. 

cents abroad, they are able te buy filty per cent. more of Ame-~ 

rican’ productions than they otherwise could do. 


As to the notion of benefitting the farmer by placing thane 





use of Governors, or Governments, is defined, in the Word of” 


we will tax the payment you receive fifty to one hundred per- 
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aloagside the manofactories, nothing can be more silly. Those 
who are now manufactorers ate and drank always—they eat 
and drink pow ; the farmer supplied them in the one case—he 
can do no more in the other. What the farmer wants is a for- 
eign market to take off his surplus, and thereby raise the value 
of the whole of his production. What the manufacturer wants 
is to shut «ait foreign competition in regard to what he con- 
sumes, so as to get the article at the lowest possible rate, aud 
also to shut out foreign competitors in articles similar to his 
own, 80 as to get of the consumer the greatest possible price 
for the article he makes. And the Government wisely and 
kindly steps in to rob poor Peter to pay rich Paul. 

Foreign competition is all-important to the farmers and agri- 
culturists not that the home-consumption of most native 
productions is not far greater than the foreign consumption. 
Thus, of flour—about a million of barrels is the average ex- 
port, but probably five millions is the average home-consump- 
tion. Now, let us stop the export of this surplus, and down 
coes the price of the whole five millions. The importance of 
the foreign demand is witnessed in the late advance of flour in 
convequence of the price of wheat in Great Britain ; and, had 
the price in this country not been advanced, by gambling spe- 
culators, te an extravagant rate, nearly the whole of our sur- 
plus would have been in Great Britain, and entered for con- 
gumption, under the low duty. But, as it was, see what ani- 
mation was given to all branches of trade by the increased 
price of wheat and flour. And why? Because the :neans of 
a great mass of consumers were increased thirty to fifty per 
centum ; and, where means are increased, consumption will 
he mecreased. The happy effect of good prices for erain, ou 
the occupations of all classes, is confirmed to the writer, by se- 
veral intelligent Germans, who have all concurred in aflirming 
that, in Germany and Holland, when grain and provisions are 
high, there is au increased consumption, at higher prices, of to- 
baceo, rice, sugar, coffee, and, in short, all foreign productions. 
And, though the British demand has in a great measure ceased, 
vot there is a steady and growing demand for tropical climates, 
(not adapted to wheat,) which, under the simple modification 
of receiving in exchange what they have to give, would be al- 
most illimitable. Put the duty on molasses at two cents, sugar 
voe cent, and rum twenty cents, and you command the sup- 
ply of South America and the West Indies—all the efforts of 
the respective Governments of those countries to the contrary 
notwithstanding. The people will soon find that those who 
take freely the productions of their agriculture are their true 
triends, aud that their own Governments, who, by excessive 
duties on imported articles, virtually prohibit other nations 
from taking them, are their enemies, and will successfully 
evade their laws. When the interest of artful and ambitious 
rulers is in the one scale, and the interest of the people in ano- 
ther, the former must kick the beam. 

Let the farmers, then, rouse from their apathy—let them in- 
sist upon having the benefit of the foreign as well as the home 
market—let their language be, ‘We will not only insist upon 
eur right to sell our flour and other productions to foreiguers, 
but we will also insist upon receiving payment for what we sell 
—~and upon that payment we are determined to pay you no 
more than is sufficient to defray the expenses of ruling us.’ 
‘If 1,’ says a farmer, ‘send ten barrels of flour to St. Croix, and 
receive back ten barrels of sugar, take for yourselves, Messrs. 
Rulers, one or two of them, or enough to pay your expenses ; 
hut de not take from me five barrels, of which three are to be 
made a present to my rich neighbor the iron-master. 
you must tntermeddle with what does aot concern you, and 
tax me for his benefit, at least carry out your system, and tax 
him for my benefit. 
to your legitimate sphere, of being ‘a terror to evil-doers, and 
a praise to them who do weil.” 

Boston, July 8, 13831. 





Or, whae iv still wiver, confine youreelvos 


MERCATOR. 
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Tear Sir: To the suecessful aud extensive propagation of 
the liberal principles of Politteal Economy through the Baaner, 
and maoy bighly respectable daily papers, we may confident!) 
took forward to a speedy termination of the * American Sys- 
rom.”” With the extinction of the present Tariff, the cause of 
Pree Trade will acquire additional strength ; for prejudice and 
icnorance are rapidly yielding to reason and common sense. | 
cannot be persuaded that the character of the nation is so 
sunk, and the patriotic spirit of the people so tame, as to be made 
much longer subservient to the Restrictive System. We live 
in an age distinguished by the progress of intellectual worth ; 
and to foster a policy adverse to the beneficent views of Provi- 
dence, and the welfare of mankind, would be characteristic of 
the dark times of imperial despotism and superstuion. To 
abandon the practical and substantial advantages of foreign 
commerce, fer the selfish principles of the Restrictive System, 
is to retrograde from the path of civilization, and to exchange 
heht for darkness. he Tarif, under all existing cireum- 
erances, and with the vast natural resources of the U. 
ia perfectly injurious, if not ruinous, to the great a,ricul 
tural and commercial interests. It is an anti-republican mea- 
sure of the most disgraceful character. No language is too 
s rong to express our ablsorrence of it; it needs only to be un- 
masked and stripped of its loathsome deformity, to call forth the 
execration of every disinterested man. A very distinguished 
scholar* of South Carolina, on a recent public occasion, thus 
emphatically expressed his opinios of it: 

“J can never suMeiently deplore the infatuation which has 
brought such a ccourge on this favored land, which has entail- 
ed (so to speak) the curse of an original sin upon a pew world, 
and upon the contiaual multiplying millious which are to in- 
fyateat it.” 

The Tariff is suffered to exist in defiance of the most unde- 
amiable truths which have ever been evinced in a righteous 
cause, and every axiom that can he produced in favor of Free 
Trade. It is a politreal quackery of the worst sort, and Op- 
pased to doctrines taught by men of the most profound Jearn- 
vac, of every age and couniry, and in direct hostility to the 
most lucid philosophical maxims which can possibly originate 
froin such highly-gifted minds as those of a Fevelon and a Du- 
vald Stewart. Nothing ts spared, by the present system of in- 
direct taxation, which contributes to the comfort of man ; it 

xes the necessaries of life, and, consequentiy, must seriously 
affect the industrious poarg the very unpiemecnis of iusbandry, 
small invoices of goods brought by the unfortuaagie 
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emigrant from Europe, come withio reach of its detestable 
power. It would be a glorious era in the history of the United 
States, if, on the repeal of the Tariff, every port could be 
thrown open and declared free to the trade of the world, and 
every custom-house converted into a ware-house. This would 
be a decided republican measure, although not immediately 
suited to the interest of Government. The people have no 
objection to moderate duties for the purpose of revenue, but 
will never yield obedience to a libertine policy, which subjects 
them to many privations, and taxes them exorbitantly for the 
protection of manufactures. 

A very popular and sensible French writer remarks, that 
* Excessive taxation is a kind of suicide, whether laid on ob- 
jects of necessity or upon those of luxury; but ther” ts this dis- 
tinction, that, in the latter case, it extinguishes only a portion 
of the products on which it falls, together with the gratification 
they are caleulated to afford—while, in the former, it extin- 
guishes both production and consumption, and the tax-payer 
himsely into the bargain.” The products of the soil, with land 
and labor, must necessarily depreciate vader the existing Ta- 
riff Law ; and, in proportion to the number of laborers divert- 
ed from agriculture to manufactures, will the loss be felt by the 
land owners. Every man of common sense must know, that, 
whatever measures have a tendency to embarrass trade will 
lessen the demand for land and produce, and, by checking the 
spirit of emigration, deprive us of the class of people we most 
need, the cultivators of the earth. 4s it, then, to be wondered 
at, that the producers, whether of cotton, rice, wheat, or to- 
baceo, are impoverished by the Tariff? Is it to be wondered 
at, that the Southern planters complain and demand justice ? 
Is it a matter of surprise, that the consumers, and more parti- 
cularly the industrious laboring poor among them, are begin- 
uing to inquire why they are so extravagantly taxed to uphold 
a shameful system of monopoly? It is the ‘aurt sacra fames’ 
which has influenced the champions of the Tariff. This is not 
a mere question of pounds, shillings,.and pence—it is not a 
sordid calculation, altogether, of the value of manufactured 
goods, or of the products of the soil ; but a question involving 
the most serious and important principles of legislation and 
constitutional rights. Are the people willing to lose a valuable 
foreign trade, in order to enrich a set of monopolizers 7 Are 
they prepared to exchange a life of independence for a state of 
vassalage, and become the pliant tools of a monied aristocra- 
cy? Are they disposed to see the efforts of genius paralyzed, 
and the principles of philanthropy undermined ! 

The tume must speedily arrive, when the people will po 
longer be ensnared by the empty name of *Ametican System.’ 
This fallacy will, b trust, be soon condemned to merited dis- 
grace, and to eternal oblivion. The people of this great Re- 
public are, I should hope, too wise, too generous, and brave, 
not to prefer union, liberty, and harmony, to the dreadful evils 
which the present Tariff will inevitably produce, if persevered 
in. Let us not despair, but look forward to unmeasured pros- 
perity for the United States—let us not omit to turn our atten- 
tion to the record of days past, when the guardian genius of 
Columbus, in directing him to the new world, decided on the 
future destiny of these States as an asylum for the persecuted 
and adventurous spirits of the old world. That island which 
gave birth to a Newton, a Locke, a Milton, and a Pope, was 
destined, by her misguided policy, to lose, not only the affee- 
tion of her American subjects, but the vast and beautiful colo- 
nies which now so happily constitute the greatest Republic on 
the globe. Intellectual endowments were not confined to Al- 
bion, and true greatness, which is inseparable from virtue, was 
found inherent in a Penn, a Washington, and a Franklin. ‘The 
sate merciful Provideuce which regulates the destinies of men, 
determined that these illustrious characters should move in a 
sphere of usefulness, from which, by a combination of causes, 
the most glorious events have transpired. The arbitrary power 
of the mother country was productive of evils which brought 
about the American Revolution, and roused a spirit of resist- 
ance, from Maine to Georgia. The united eloquence and va- 
ler of the Patriots of ‘76 not only secured Independence, but a 
Constitution vorivalied for wisdom. Commercial restrictions 
and taxation were part of the grievances which caused the re- 
volutionary struggle, and the loss of much precious blood. 

We profess to advocate and practise liberal principles, and 
arrogantly present to the world our Republic as a model of per- 
fection. We labor under @Watal delusion, and are insensible to 
ovr own follies. Why, then, should we arraign the conduct of 
[uropean nations, and charge them with faults, when we are 
blind to ovr own! History gives a retrospective view of all 
the excesses which have ever been committed, for ages past, 
against the laws of God and man, and furnishes a minute ac- 
count of wars and revolutions, and the horrors attendant on 
them. The nations of Europe have heen contending, for cen- 
turies past, about commercial supremacy, and have seldom or 
never been at a loss for pretexts to wage war. Some Mon- 
archs, guided by a high sense of honor and justice, have anx- 
iousiy sought to maintain peace—whilst others, regardless of 
the sufferings of their subjects, and the laws of neutrality, have 
outraged both, presuming on the right of conquest, to subjugate 
the weak and uvoffending to their fell ambition and lawless 
sway. 

Let us, if we would be happy and prosperous, shun the ex- 
ample of foreign Powers, whose sinister policy is exhibited in 
nets of extortion, in fraud, perjury, and corruption, in a prodi- 
gal expenditure of the public money, for the purpose of sup- 
porting large standing armies and immense navies, and to pro- 
vide for court pensioners, and bestow sinecure places on politi- 
eal gamblers and favorites, devoid of talents and morality. 
Such is too often a true picture of despotic Governments. Na- 
ture has indeed been truly bountiful in the distribution of her 
favors to the United States, and we should be unworthy of her 
gifts if we did not fully appreciate them. ‘What necessity can 
there be for forcing manufactures prematurely on the nation, 
and then taxing the people by exacting high duties for the pro- 
tection of them? Commerce and agriculture have a prior and 
stronger claim on the industry of man; they are his natural 
pursuits. ‘‘We must necessarily be an agricaltural people for 
more than a century to come.” Are there not two huudred 
and twenty millions of aeres of publie lands now for sale, and 
wanting cultivation?) Have we not innumerable lakes, bays, 
and rivers, which unite their waters to the ocean, and open a 
vast field for commercial enterprize? Shall we not then profit 
by the goodness of a wise and omnipotent Creator, by promot- 
ing a free and friendly intercourse with the nations of the 
warld, instead of sinfully thiwariing his glorious intentions, by 


_ facturing, the actual price would be nearly the same. 
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the most preposterous and unnatural legislative measures 7 
The Anti-Tariff States have borne tv» long with the injustice 
of the Restrictive System. It is time for the people to act, and 
no longer submit to be the dupes of artifice and avarice. They 
must not be deterred by the foul tongue of calumny and imbe- 
cile threats, from doing justice to themselves, by insisting on a 
repeal of the Tariff, that Free Trade may be restored to the 
prosperity it enjoyed in the glorious days of Washington. 

The liws of God aod nature protect the injured. It is the 
duty of every good citizen to practice forbearance as long as 
possible, even under the operation of bad and oppressive laws, 
rather than disturb the peace of his country; but the patience 
of the most meek and passive dispositions may be exhausted, 
and submission become criminal, and resistance a virtue when 
made in the cause of freedom and justice. Delay is dangerous— 
and the next session of Congress must not pass over without a 
repeal of the Tariff, (commonly called the “bill of abomina- 
tions”); and this alone ean save the Union from civil com- 
motion, restore freedom of trade, and coulidence among the 
people. JIERMANN. 

Philadelphia, August 10, 1831. 
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AN APPEAL FOR JUSTICE TO THE POOR, 
Addressed to the Members elected to the Twenty- Second Congress 
of the United States. 

NO. XL. 


A revelation seems quite as necessary to dissipate the Ta- 
riff delusion as it was to dissipate the heathen delusion. The 
mode in which Tarif! newspaper editors aud seribblers, Tariff 
Committees in Congress, ‘Tariff orators in and out of Congress, 
and ‘Pariff Governors—for such a description of personages un- 
foctunately exists in the Northern States—is enough to puta 
plain man, who knows the A B C of the Tariff controversy, 
vut of his temper. 

Ail, or nearly all manufactured commodities have declined 
in price. This decline extends to the protected, as well as to 
unprotected articles, but has not cheapeved them so much. 
This single insulated fact, to wit, that the monied prices of 
manufactured articles has been lessened sivee the Tariff, is 
perpetually and shamefully brought forward by Tariff partisans, 
with intent to have m believed that the Tariff has lessened 
prices. 

It is mortifying to be compelled to argue in such a case; but 
if justice is to be procured, and the poor—who are the prio- 
cipal sufferers by this compound of fallacy and injustice, the 
Tariff—are to come to their rights, it must be by stating the 
case plainly, so that if the supporters of the Tariff in Congress 
cannot perceive the truth, then those who suffer by reason of 
the darkened minds of the legislators may know better than the 
lawgivers, and will select men to make laws who will kaow 
what is justice to the poor, aud will intend to do justice to the 
poor. 

It really seems as if, in speaking of the effect of a non-im- 
portation law upon the price of the article which it was intend- 
ed to exclude, the Tariff partisan could not take into the account 
any thing but the bare fact of the decline of the mouey price. 

If paper money times were to return again, aud goods pro- 
tected by the Tariff were now, as formerly, usually bought for 
bank notes not redeemable in specie, but so depreciated that, 
in language adapted to the American System, specie dollars 
and good bank notes were said to be ata high premium, then— 
all other thiugs remaining the same—the Tariff test, that is the 
mere Comparison of prices before and afier the passage of the 
Tariff Act, would show that legislation had made things dearer, 
not cheaper; for the mouey pricee—depreciated bank notes 
being called money—would be greater. To get rid of the fix- 
idity of ideas which supports the Tariff, it is well to resort to 
suppositions. I have supposed the ease of depreciated bank 
paper. If the depreciation were so considerable as to more 
than counterbalance the diminution in the cost of manufactur- 
ing which is always going on, then the prices of goods, cotton 
goods, for instance, would be nominally, and, according to ta- 
riff ratiocination, really greater than before the depreciation of 
the circulating medium. Now, this increased price of goods 
might be charged egainst the Tariff with precisely the same 
degree of propricty with which the Tariff partisan now sets 
down the diminution in price to the eredit of the Tariff Sup- 
pose that gold, which has been found in some abundance in 
North Carolina and elsewhere in the Upited States, were to be 
found in abundance—we may suppose gold to be as abundant 
as silver—it is conceivable that Congress should stop its legisla- 
tion; and in this case, as gold coins would still be a tender in 
the payment of debts, and as gold would drive silver out of cir- 
culation, money prices would be increased fifteen fold, while, 
supposing there should be no material improvement in mano- 
If we 
suppose as great an increase in the quantity of silver as has 
been supposed in the quantity of gold, silver would probably 
remain, as it is, the basis of our currency, and the result would 
be the same. Prices would denote that every thing had become 
immensely dearer, and it would be just as fair, and just as lo- 
gical, to ascribe this dearness to the Tariff. as it now is to as- 
cribe the lessened prices, or what is termed the present cheap- 
ness of manufactured articles, to the Tariff. 
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heretofore, advocate the principles of Free 'Trade and a limited con- 
struction of the Constitution. 
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